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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays, 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, Igt Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free 
For foreign counties in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order Other remittances at send- 
er’s risk. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 


Single copies ten cents. 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates,—The date prin‘ed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.-The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 


must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy cf Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of/- 
fice. Readers who are tunable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
wul confer a Savor by promptly reporting the Jact. 


Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 


V= is regularly on sale by every first- 





class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

pee Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

ritain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A. C, Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baliimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago,MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R,. M, Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Geo, Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co.,, 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadel phia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor, Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. 5. Davis & Co ,96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J), F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle, 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane, 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg 
Toledo, J. Huntley 

Troy, B. G, Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, t1th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A. Easton 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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DIED 


Benedict.—At 1o W, sist St.. on Tuesday, 21 
July, Howard Ro ainson, son of James H. and Isabel 
Benedict. 

Garrett.—At Deer Park, Md., on Wednesday, 
29 July, Robert Garrett, son of the late John W. 
Garrett. 

Higginson.—At Winneteka, Ill., on Wednes- 
dap, 29 July, Edith Griswold, wife of George Hig- 
ginson, Jr., and daughter of Lydia Alley and the 
late George Griswold. 

Schuyler.—At 101 W, 127th St, on Tuesday, 
28 July, Cornelius Van Allen Schuyler. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Eleanor Spurrier Alexander to Mr. Andrew 
Henry Patterson, from Georgia. Miss Alexander 1s 
the daughter of the U.S, Minister to Greece, Servia 
and Roumania. 

Miss Phoebe Martin to Dr. J. K. Hayward, Miss 
Martin is the daughter of the late John C, Martin. 


MARRIED 


Vanderbilt-Wilson.—-On Mon., 3 Aug., at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, 511 Fifth Ave , Miss 
Grace Wilson, daughter of Mr. Richard T. Wilson, 
to Mr. Cornelius \ anderbilt, Jr. 

In Paris, France, Ida H. Connah, daughter of 
the late John Connah, of N Y., to Col. John E. T, 
Ferris, of the Bengal Cavalry. 


SUMMER RESORTS 


Newport. — Present at the last Casino dance were 
Mrs. Hermanr. Oelricns, Miss Virginia Fair, Mrs. 
William Post, Miss Post, Mrs. William a, Duer, 
Miss Katherine Duer, Mrs, Julian T. Davies, Miss 
Ethel Davies, Mr. Frederick Davies, Miss Caroline 
D. Jones, Miss Marka Schwab, Miss Laura Wheeler, 
Miss Edith Clapp, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Miss Julia 
Dent Grant, Miss Sartoris, Mr. Center Hitchcock, 
Mr. William Cutting, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, Arthur 
Herbert, Mrs. J. Frederick Pierson, Miss Daisy 
Pierson, Miss Elsie Cleveland, Mrs. George Hoff- 
man, Miss Hoffman, Mrs. George Converse, the 
Misses Converse, Mr. Atherton Blight, the Misses 
Blight, Miss Gammell, Mr. James B. Townsend, 
Mr. Willing Spencer, Mr. Stanley Mortimer, Miss 
Duval, Mr. C. Raoul Duval, Miss Barger, Mr. 
George Griswold, 2d; Mr. Henry P. Winthrop, Mr. 
Gratton Cushing, Mr, Reginald Brooks, Mr. Ban- 
croft Davis, Mr. Andrew F, Dulles and Mr. Thomas 
McCaleb. 

Mrs, Potter Palmer gave a dance on Friday eve., 
31 July, in honor of Miss Julia D. Grant. Present 
were Miss Edith Clapp, Miss Helen Brice, Miss 
Kate Brice, Miss Bessie Bradhurst, Miss Ethel 
Davis, Miss Elsie Hoffmann, Mr. James Stillman, 
Mr. Potter Palmer, Jr., Mr. John Livermore, Mr. 
Stephen Hoxier, Mr. Henry A. Honoré, Jr., Mr. L. 
J. Howell and Mr. Jobn Prentice. 

Mr. James J. Van Alea has issued cards for a ball 
to be given on Monday, 10 Aug., at Wakehurst, to 
introduce his daughter, Miss May Van Alen. 


Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks will give a ball to intro- 
duce her daughter on Thu., Aug. 20, at her cot- 
tage, Rockhurst. Mrs, Brooks will also give a re- 
ception on Sat. aft., 15 Aug. 

Mrs, William Watis Sherman gave a dinner last 
week at which were present Mr. and Mrs, Edwin D. 
Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. William Starr Muller, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henty A. C. Taylor, Mr. Thomas Cush- 
ing, Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mr. and Mrs. God- 
dard and Mr. Egerton Winthrop. 

Mrs, Astor’s guests at the first of her series of 
Saturday night dinners, on Sat., 29 July, which was 
given in honor of her granddaughter, Miss May Van 
Alen, were Mr. and Mrs William Post, Baron and 
Baroness de Sellitre, Miss Post, Mr. and Mrs, James 
P. Kernochan, Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mr. and 
Mrs. 1, Townsend Burden, Mr. James J. Van Alen, 
Miss Willing, Miss Sandford, Mr. and Mrs, Heber 
R. Bishop, Mr. Sellar, Mr. Lispenard Stewart, Miss 
Blight, Count Hadik and Mr. Perry Belmont The 
decorations were ot Egyptian lotus flower and India 
night-blooming lilies. 

The Casino Subscription Ball will be on Fri., 14 
Aug. 

Dinners have been given by Mr. Thomas F, Cush- 
ing, Mrs, William C, Schermerhorn, Mrs, Theodore 
F. Kane, Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr.; Mrs. John R. Drexel, 
Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks, Miss Caroline O. Jones, 
Mrs, William Gammell, in honor of her dauzhter, 
Mrs. Arthur Herbert; Mrs. Audrew C. Dre.les, Mrs, 
Edward S$. Witling, Mrs. William Grosvenor, Mr. 
Thomas McCaleb, Mrs. John C. Gray, Mrs. Lyman 
C. Josephs, Mrs. Clement Cleveland and Mrs. Her- 
mann Oelrichs. 

Mr. Lispenard Stewart has sent out invitations for 
a dinner at his cottage, White Lodge, on Wed., 12 
Aug. 

The Marquis de Long d’Arsey, stepson of the 
Marquis de Beauvoir is at Newport, the guest of Mr. 
Peity Belmont. 

hr. Theodore Havemeyer has been re-elected Pres- 
ident of the Newport Golf Club. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Albert Stevens have taken a cot- 
tage at Newport for the rest of the season. 

Mr. and Mrs. George B. de Forest have taken 
Pinard Cottage No. 1 for the remainder of the sea- 


n. 

Mrs. William F, Burden gives a reception to-day, 
Aug. 6. 

The Newport Clam-bake Club gave its second 
bake of the season, at Eaton’s Point, on Sat., Aug. 
1. Present were Mr. Center Hitchcock, President 
of the club; Mr. James H, Beekman, Mr. Max 
Agassiz, Mr. Oliver H. P. Belmont, Mr. Theodore 
Havemeyer, Mr. Thomas McCaleb, Mr. William 
M. Osgood, Mr. Reginald King, Mr, Hollis Hun- 
newell, Mr. Hermann Oelrichs, Mr. Harper Penning- 
ton, Mr. Prescott Lawrence, Mr. Roland King, Mr. 
Casimir de Rham, Mr. William Ospood, Mr. Louis 

uentin Jones and Mr. Edward J. Berwind. 

outhampton.—On Saturday evening, 1 Aug., 
an amateur vaudeville performance was given in the 
theatre of the Meadow Club under the management 
of Mrs. Henry Barclay. The programme was: 

Banjo quartette, by Mr. R. Lawrence, Mr. Emer- 
son Foote, Mr. De R. Hollins, Mr. H. Foote. 

Fancy dance, by Miss Mildred Barclay, Miss 
Cornelia Peabody, Miss Clara Barclay. 

Songs, by Mrs. Wellman, “ The Silent Rose,” 
“ The Courtship of the Bee,” “* Say Yes, Ninon.” 

Dutch Comedian, by Mr. G. A. Taintor. 

Negro songs and ‘dances, by Mr J. P. Nicholas. 


Gavotte, by Mrs. H. Trevor, Miss J. Hoyt, Miss 
B. Munde, Miss E. Whitney, Miss Z., Lord, Miss 
Simpson, Miss P. Barnes, Miss Duke. 

Mr. Booth, of Troy, supported by eight roof- 
garden beauties, imported for the occasion. 

Irish comedian, by Mr. C. Basnes. 

Annie Oakley 2d in her wonderful shooting con. 
test, by Miss Milbau. 

The Tramp, by Mr. G. A, Taintor. 

Banjo quartette, imitation of the Russell Brothers, 
by Mr. Louis Fitzgerald, Jr., and Mr. D. Eldridge. 

Patronesses: Mrs. F. H. Betts, Mrs. George C 
Clark, Mrs. C, R. Henderson, Mrs. H. E. Howland, 
Mrs. E. W. Humphreys, Mrs. W. G. Oakman, Mrs 
R. Olyphant, Mrs, B, A. Sands. 

Ushers: Mr. Rossiter Betts, Mr. L, Blagden, Mr. 
H. P. Robbins, J. K. Lee. 

Lenox.—Arrangements have been nearly com- 
pleted forthe annual golf tournament, 22 to 25 Sept., 
inclusive. A number of the leading golfers, includ- 
ing R. Fulton Cutting, 5. Parkman Shaw, David W. 
Bishop, Jr.; Carlos de Heridia, Warren E. Dennis, 
S. Howland Robbins, Joseph W. Burden and J. Ed- 
ward Davis, have made a purse of between $200 and 
$300 for cash prizes for professional players, includ- 
ing Davis, Fenn, Dunn and Honeyman, There will 
also be matches for the Lenox Club members, both 
men and wemen players. Miss Lila Sloane, who won 
the De Heridia Cup last year, is in daily practice. 

An afternoon tea and informal dance was at the 
Mahkeenac Lake Boat Clubhouse, Sat., 1 Aug. 
Those who ofien use the club for fishing and rowing 
are Miss Helen Stokes, Miss Charlotte Barnes, Miss 
Gertrude Parsons, Miss Lila Sloane, Miss Cutting, 
Miss Marion Haven, Miss Pauline Shaw and Miss 
Mildred Devereux. 

Mr. Oliver Iselin part of last week was the guest 
of Mr. Gerard Foster at Brookburst. Mr. and Mrs 
J. W. Davis, J. Edward Davis and Miss Eloise Davis 
have returned from a visit to Southampton, and are 
again at the Frelinghuysen cottage, where they will 
spend the rest of the season. Mrs. Elliot F. Shepard 
is a guest at Elm Court with Mrs. William D. Sloane. 
Mrs. W. H. Vanderbilt has been spending the entire 
season here. Mr. G.G. Haven and family will spend 
some time abroad, returning to Lenox in the late 
autumn. 

Mr. and Mrs, John E. Alexandre gave a dinner, 
Friday, for Senor and Senora du Lome and members 
of the Spanish Embassy. Miss Coster, of New York, 
is the guest of Miss Clementina Furniss at Edge- 
combe, Miss Cary and Miss Rotch have gone to 
Bar Harbor for the month of August. 

Bar Harbor.—Mr. George Vanderbilt’s cottage, 
Point d’ Acadia, remains closed for this season, Mr. 
Vanderbilt having gone to Europe. 

Mrs. R. H. Townsend gave a dinner of twenty 
guests at Aloha, including Mr.and Mrs, James P. 
Scott, Miss Belknap, Miss Maizie Sturgis, Miss Stur- 
gis, Miss Wallach, Miss Maud Hall, Miss Alice 
Wilmerding, Miss Ward, Miss Wood, Mr. James T. 
Woodward, Mr F. P, Mitchell, Mr. Grip, Comte 
von Moltke, M, Le Ghait and Mavroyeni Bey. 

Dr. and Mrs, Henry Chapman gave a reception in 
honor of Mrs. Wright, from Phila ,at their cot- 
tage, Mira Monte, on Mt. Desert St. The grounds 
were decorated with Japanese umbrellas, and there 
was music through the afternoon. The Comtesse 
Longiers-Villars, née Livingston, and Mrs. Weir 
Mitchell poured tea Present were Mrs. Pell, Miss 
Pell, Mrs. William Lawrence Lee, Miss Lee, Mr. 
Johnston Livingston, Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, 
Mr. and Mrs. James P. Scott, Mr. and Mrs. Freder- 
ick Gebhard, Mrs, Edward Willing. Mrs. Gambrill, 
Mrs, Bridgham, Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. Jackson, 
Mr. and Mrs, Edmund Pendleton, Mr. and Mrs, 
Edward Coles, Miss Virgin'a Coles, Prince Raoul 
Wrede, Mrs. Russell Hitchcock, Miss Hitchcock, 
Miss Sabina Rutherford, Mrs. Cadwalader Jones, 
Miss Beatrix Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Carroll Mercer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Biddle, Mrs. Robert Sturgis, Miss 
Sturgis. Mr. Parke Godwin, Miss Godwin, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kingsland, Mr. Frederic May, Mrs. Daniel 
Worden, Miss Worden, Mrs, Lewis Cass Ledyard, 
Miss Kate Van Rensselaer Bersy, Miss Gurnee and 
Mr. and Mrs, Charles Fry. 

Mrs. Frederic Neilson and Miss Belle Neilson 
have taken apartments in the annex of the St. Sau- 
veur. 

Dinners have been given through the week b 
Mrs. Biddle Porter, Dr. and Mrs. S. Weir Mitchell, 
Dr. N. W. Seeley, Mrs. James P. Scott, Mrs. J. L. 
Ketterlinus, Mrs, Jules Reynal, Mrs. William Law- 
rence Green, Mrs. H. F. Dimock, Mrs. Howard 
Hinckle, Mrs. John G. Moore, Mr. Frank P. 
Mitchell and Mrs. E. Schieffelin Blois, 

Mrs. Fellowes Davis and Mr. Pierpont Davis are 
at the St. Sauveur. 

Miss Maude Hall and Mr. Valentine G. Hall have 
left Bar Harbor and gone to Newport for August, 
Mrs. Hall will remain at the St. Sauveur. 

The tennis tournament at Sorrento opened on 
Tue.. 4 Aug, 

Richfield Springs.—Among those seen in the 
boxes at the Horse Show were Mr. and Mrs. J. Lee 
Tailer, Mrs. J. L. Townsend, Mrs, William P. 
Earle, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs William R. Baxter, Mr. 
and Mrs, S. S. Spaulding, Mr. Donald Henry, Mr. 
and Mrs, Robert Tailer, Mrs. Trowbridge, Miss 
Helen Louise Carey, Mrs George Field, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. D. Weod, Miss Louise Dudley, Mr. Fred- 
erick Burrill, Mayor Strong and Major E. L. Brand. 

Mrs. Lawrence Kip is registered at the Spring 
House. 

Narragansett.—The Polo Tournament vegan 
on Monday. The games are on the grounds of the 
Point Judith Country Club for the Narragansett 
cups. On Monday the match was between the 
Meadowbrook and Queen’s County Clubs. On 
Tuesday the Devon Club versus the Myopia 2d. 
To-morrow, 7 Aug., the winners of Monday will 
plav against the winners of Tuesday. On Sat., 8 
Aug., will be played the match for the Point Judith 
Country Club challenge cups, Myopia Ist versus 
Meadowbrook Ist. Tue., 11 Aug., Rockaway 1st 
versus winners of 8 Aug. On Mon.,10 Aug., the 
Rhode Island cups will be played for; Point Judith 
Country Club versus Queen's County Club, and on 
Wed., 12 Aug., the Deyon Club will play against the 

winr ers of 10 Aug. 

At Narragansett this season are Mr. and Mrs Wil- 
liam Rhinelander, Mr. and Mrs. Oakley Rhine- 
lander, Mr, and Mrs. Alexander Brown, Mr. and 
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Mrs. Taggart Steele, Mr. and Mrs. David Stewart, 
Miss Marion McKeever, Miss Kunkle, from Balti- 
more, and Miss Reeves, trom Baltimore. 


INTIMATIONS 


Banks.—General and Mrs. Robert Lenox Banks 
are at Lake George. 

Cowdin.—Mr. and Mrs. Elliot C. Cowdin sailed 
for Europe on Sat., 1 Aug., on the Lucania. 

Havemeyer.—Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Have- 
meyer are traveling in the White Mountaios. 

Higgins.—Mr. Eugene Higgins’s new steam 
yacht Varuna, which has just been ouilt in Glasgow, 
Scotland, was launched on Tues., 28 July. 

Jay.— Colonel and Mrs. William Jay and Miss 
Jav are at St. Moritz, Switzerland. 

Kidd.—Mrs. George Kidd and Miss Kidd were 
registered last week at the Hotel Continental, Paris. 

Pruyn,—Mr. and Mrs, John V. L. Pruyn, née 
Erving, and their son, are traveling in Switzerland. 

Robinson —Mr. and Mrs, Douglas Robinson 
have taken a cottage at Booth Harbor, Me., for the 
month of August. 

Smith —Mr. and. Mrs. James Clinch Smith ar- 
rived from Europe last week. 

Stokes.—Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., with Mr, 
Frederick E. Stockwell, sails this week for a tour 
around the world. 

Taylor.—Mr. and Mrs. Hobart Chatfield Taylor 
will spend part of August at Newport as the guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer, 

Warren, —Mrs. Kearney Warren is at Frankens- 
bad, Germany. 

Widener.—Mrs. P. A. B. Widener, of Phila., 
died suddenly of heart disease on board Mr. Widen- 
er’s yacht Josephine, at Bar Harbor, on Sat., 1 Aug. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL, 


Homburg.—Ameiicans registered last week at 
Homburg were Mrs, Griswold Grey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Ogden, General and Mrs. Lucius Warren, 
Miss Raymond Rodgers, Mr. and Mrs, William 
Roosevelt and Mr. and Mrs. Forbes Morgan. 

Schwalbach.—Americans registered at Schwal- 
bach last week were Mrs. Alfred Loomis, Mrs. 
Ambrose C, Kingsland, Mr. and Mrs. Newbold 
Morris, Miss Eva Morris, Mrs. John Hone, Miss 
Hone, and Mrs, Peter Cooper Hewitt. 

Dinard.—Americans who are spending the sea- 
son at Dinard, France, are Mr. and Mrs. Duncan 
Cryder, Mrs. Stewart Taylor, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Batchelder Greene, Mr.and Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, 
Mr. and Mrs, Fitzhugh Whitehouse and Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Greenleaf 

Etruria.—Arriving Sat., 1 Aug., were Mr. Cecil 
Baring, Major Walter Campbell McDonald, Mr. 
Henry Choate, Mr. Benjamin F, Waterhouse and 
Mr. Carl Boisserain, 

Paris.—Arriving 1 Aug. were Mr. Henrv Bell, 
Mrs. Gharles A. Griscom, Rev. Henry B. Chapin, 
Mr. Bourke Cockran, Dr. William A. Borland and 
Capt. John Codman. 

New York.—Sailing Wed., 29 July, were Mr. 
Loring Andrews, Mr. Benjamin Alexander, Colonel 
J. Lowden Snowden, Colonel E. P. Vellum, U. S, 
A., and Mr. F, P,. Thayer. 

Adriatic.—Sailing Wed., 29 July, were Mr. Ed- 
ward Aspinwall, Mr. William B. Hunt, the Misses 
Hunt, Mr. Charles Hunt and Mr. James Scott 

Lucania.—Sailing Saturday, 1 Aug., were Mr. 
and Mrs, Elliot C Cowdin, Dr. and Mrs, William 
Polk, Mrs. Alfred C. Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. Asa 
Alling-Alling, Mrs, Olyphant Vail, Mr. and Mrs 
William B. Grace, Mr. Charles L. Lawrence, Sir 
Donald Smith, Mr. and Mis. George G Haven, Miss 
Marion Haven, Mr. J. Woodward Haven, Colonel 
Siefert and Mr. Goold Hoyt. Arrived 24 July, Mr. 
Joseph P. McHugh. 

La Bretagne.—Sailing Sat.,1 Aug , were Mr. 
and Mrs, William Franklin Hall, Sir, Julian Paunce- 
fote, Mr. Walitam Goddard and Mr. Joseph L. 
Nichols. 

Mrs. Anson Phe'ps Stokes, Miss Helen Stokes and 
Harold Stokes will spend part of the month of August 
at Bar Harbor. Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr.,started 
last week to make the trip around the world in com- 
pany with Mr. Frederick E. Stockwell, a Brown 
University student, who has been the past two sea- 
sons the tutor of Mr. Harold Stokes. They go by the 
way of Hawaii, and expect to be absent about a 
year. 


CLUBS 


Seventh Regiment. — The 7th Regiment 
opened their new clubhouse at Creedmoor, L. I., on 
Sat., 1 Aug., when a reception was given. Dinner 
was served inthe restaurant. There are reception 
ani sleeping-rooms, locker and bath-rooms. The 
Com. on Entertainment, who had charge of the re- 
ception, consisted of Lieut. Gouverneur M. Car- 
nochan, Capt. William H. Palmer, Lieut. W. J. 
Underwood and Corp. A. Stevens, Present were 
Capt. W. L. Joyce, Major David Crocker, Gen. B 
M. Whitlock, Capt. G. W. Rand, Major Theodore 
Babcock, Col. Daniel Appleton, Major Robert Mc- 
Lean, Capt. H. W. Jansen and Col. W. H. Kip. 

Seawanhaka Yacht Club.—A dance was given 
at the clubhouse on Sat. eve., 1 Aug. 

Newport Golf Club.—4t the last meeting ot 
the Newport Golf Club the following Governors were 
e'ected: Mr. OliverH P. Belmont, Mr. Hermann 
Oelriche, Mr. A. M. Coates, Mr. Buchanan Win- 
throp and Mr. H. Mortimer Brooks, 


Communications to Vogue for 
publication Thursday should arrive 
at head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, 


not later than Monday morning. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent 


The Cummerbund. J. K., New York. 
— The Cummerbund, or Kammerband, is the 
silken sash worn some years ago with nég- 
ligé. Ic is out of fashion in America, but 1 
could be obtained at any haberdasher’s. 


Ridding a Tree of Caterpiilars. L., 
New York.—We have a tree in front of our 
house which is being eaten by caterpillars, 
We have consulted a gardener, who seems to 
do nothing for it. What is present address 
of Society for Preservation of Trees ? 

After consulting with the Professor of En- 
tomology of Central Park, the Department of 
Public Parks, and the Museum of Natural 
History, we cannot learn present address of 
The Society for Preservation of Trees. 
There is a new society just formed called the 
Tree Planting Association of New York City, 
and if you will address Mr. Cornelius B. 
Mitchell, 64 and 66 White Street, their 
President, he will undoubtedly be pleased to 
give you any information you may desire 
further than the following, which we are 
able, through the above sources of informa- 
tion, to give you: An effectual remedy for this 
plague of caterpillars is the following, which 
is used by the Park Department: Spray the 
leaves with a mixture of one-half pound of 
London purple, 3 pounds of flour and 50 gal- 
lons of water. Wash the powder through a 
sieve so that it may be finely divided in water 
without appearing in lumps. To this mix- 
ture may be added one-half gallon of kerosene 
emulsion (one-half pound of whale oil soap 
dissolved in one gallon of hot water, and two 
parts of kerosene added). A large number 
of pupe and transforming worms at the bot- 
tom of the tree may be killed by pouring hot 
water over them. This antidote should be 
applied through a hose with a spray nozzle by 
means of a force pump. This quantity is 
sufficient for a whole block of trees, but of 
course it can be reduced to fit any need. 
Should this process prove too technical for 
you, and you can use one more amateurish 
but effectual, we give you also the following : 
After procuring a torch fill it with kerosene 
oil, light it and go all over the tree with it, 
holding it long enough in each part to scorch 
the caterpillars, which will cause them to 
drop off, This will not burn the leaves if it 
is carefully done (or we have been told so by 
those who have successfully accomplished it), 
and it will rid the tree of this pest. 


Fur-trimmed Costume in Septem- 
ber. Helen, Pennsylvania. —(1) Am a reader 
of the Vogue, and would be much obliged if 
you would tell me if the fifteenth of Septem- 
ber is too early for a gown trimmed in fur? 
Also if it would be correct to wear such 
a gown with hat to correspond at a five 
o'clock p. mM. church wedding, and kindly 
inform if it is proper to have ushers and a 
groomsman at a wedding. 

(1) Fur-trimmed gowns and hats are de- 
cidedly impossible in this country before No- 
vember at the earliest. Should advise you 
to select a toilette of a more seasonable nature. 

(2) Ushers are a thoroughly proper feature 
in the wedding pageant, and there may be as 
many or as few as one’s inclination prompts, 
and the number of one’s intimates warrants. 

The groom is invariably supported by a 
** best man,’’ **groomsman’’ being an obso- 
lete term at the moment. It is unnecessary 
to say that the position of best man should be 
filled by the groom’s closest friend or nearest 
relative. The unwritten law that ushers and 


the best man should be mustered from the 
ranks of the matrimonially unshackled has 
the past few years been revoked, and matri- 
mony is no longer the insurmountable obsta- 
cle it once was in the way of having one’s 
chosen friend act in the capacity of an usher 


or best mah at one’s own matrimonial fes- 
tivities, 

Bodice for Traveling and for Street 
Wear. W., North Carolina.—I am in 
need of a bodice to wear with black silk 
skirts. Iexpect to be in New York City, 
my home, about the end of September and 
want to wear this bodice on the train and on 
the streets of the city after getting there for 
awhile. Will you please tell me what kind of 
material to order and give some idea of how 
it should be made? The little dressmaker fits 
well, but she is not an artist. 

Fearing that you may, by not knowing my 
age, suggest a too youthful style, will say that 
I am thirty-five, slender, five feet four in 
hight and a good figure. 

The bodice must be plain, but stylish, and 
I think would like it all black, or black 
trimmed with some color. It is something 
entirely new for me to purchase my own ma- 
terial or to suggest to my dressmaker how my 
bodices should be made, for when at home I 
simply select my goods and W. & H will 
make without further trouble. I have 
thought a plain black satin bodice would 
look well. 

Black satin would certainly make a very 
smart bodice to use for traveling and street 
wear in town next month. 

Black taffeta silk would be even better 
style, perhaps, as satin is a trifle pretentious 
for the purpose. Waists of different mate- 
rial from the skirt are distinctly passé unless 
they are built decidedly on blouse lines and 
make no pretensions of being anything else. 

An entirely new and extremely chic 
model for such a waist is cut something on 
the lines of a cotton shirt. waist—that is, one 
seam only, and that under the arms. The 
back, which is all in one piece, with a slight 
fullness gathered in at the belt, has a cluster 
of fifteen tucks running across it. These 
tucks are an eighth of an inch wide, machine 
stitched, put closely together. The top tuck 
should be about an inch below the bottom of 
the collar; they give the effect of a shallow 
yoke, 

The front, which is quite full, has two 
clusters of fifteen tucks running vertically 
and starting from the shoulder seams close to 
the armholes, and ending in the waistband. 

Down the centre is a plait like that seen 
on every shirt-waist, buttoned with three 
pearl buttons or studs; either side of it, at a 
distance of half an inch or so, is another 
cluster of fifteen tucks. The sleeves are cut 
like ordinary shirt-waist sleeves, only not 
quite so full as those worn this summer, The 
cuffs are entirely formed of the same tiny 
tucks running around, and are fastened with 
hooks and eyes snugly about the wrists. 

The hooks and eyes must, however, not 
be visible. The collar is also formed of a 
succession of the same tucks running around 
the throat. It should be worn as high as 
possible and can be finished by an inch and a 
half wide ruffle, of double-faced satin ribbon 
or a narrow white linen collar, such as is 
worn with a stock, or it is equally smart if 
worn quite plain. 

It entirely depends upon the length of the 
neck of the wearer, which is the most de- 
sirable variation to affect, The waist can be 
made with or without lining. 

Lining it with a thin silk, and boning it 
only in the front will perhaps be the more 
satisfactory. 

The blouse is entirely separate from the 
lining in front, of course, except where its 
fullness is gathered into the waistband, 

Be sure and have the waist cut long enough 
in front to allow it literally to blouse. Noth- 
ing is a more fatal mistake than the common 
error of dragging a so-called blouse tightly 
over the bust into the belt. 

If a blouse does not increase the size of the 
bust, and at the same time through compari- 
son diminish the size of the waist, and con- 
vey to the eye of the beholder an impression 
of the freedom of motion enjoyed by the 
wearer, it has failed in its purpose, and de- 
serves to be known as a horrible failure, a 
reputation, alas, that nine out of every ten 
blouses usually acquire through the stupidity 
of their makers, aided and abetted by that of 
their wearers. 


Cards. 
in Service. 


Silver Knives. Precedence 
S., Minnesota.—(1) Is a 








menu card indispensable at a smart luncheon 
or dinner ? 

(2) Do individual butter spreaders form 
part of the equipment of a swell luncheon 
table? 

(3) What are small knives (dessert) used 
for at dinner? 

(4) Should the hostess be served before a 
man guest ? 

(5) Is punch ever served except between 
courses ? 

(6) Should one call after a tea? 

(7) At an informal dinner when only one 
wine is served, should it be red or white 
wine? 

(8) What page is the correct form in be- 
ginning a letter, and in what order should the 
pages be filled ? 

(9) Could you recommend a book on so- 
cial usages and good form that would be 
dependable ? 

(1) No. 

(2) No. 

(3) Fruit. 

(4) Yes. 

(5) No. 

(6) Not necessarily, but it is civil to do 
so. 

(7) Either kind, red usually. 

(8) In social correspondence the first page 
and then the third page if it is a two-page 
letter. If longer the first, second, third and 
fourth in order. If begun as a two. page, but 
extended further, the first, third, second, 
fourth in order. A business letter should 
begin on the second, then third, fourth and 
first. 

(9) There is none. 


VOGUE’S PORTRAIT OF THE 
WEEK 


Rchie Crawford is a young English- 
A man of excellent family, who was 
well known in amateur theatricals 
before he went on the professional stage. 
He made his debut in London, and joined 
the ranks of one of Geoige Edwarde’s Gaiety 
Girl Companies, and his first successes in this 
country were made with the Gaiety Girl 
Company which began a successful season in 
that musical comedy at Daly’s Theatre in 
November, 1894, Mr. Crawford being the one 
of the four guardsmen in the second act, who 
sang Tommy Atkins. Friends in London 
had provided him with letters of introduction 
to many fashionable people in this city, and 
Mr. Crawford soon became a social favorite. 

When the Gaiety Girl Company left New 
York for its Australian and provincial tour 
Mr. Crawford resigned from it and remained 
in thiscity. Last summer he made his head- 
quarters at Newport, and was heard at quite 
a number of musicales, including those given 
by Mrs. Ogden Goelet, Mrs, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Mrs. William Burden and Mrs. 
Clement Best. Mr. Crawford sang also at 
Narragansett and at New London. Later he 
went to Lenox and appeared at the entestain- 
ments given by Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes 
and other well known people. Last winter 
Mr. Crawford was greatly in demand fer 
musicales, concerts and after dinner im- 
promptus. The popular singer was also one 
of the features at Mr. Morris Bagby’s musical 
mornings at the Waldorf and he was heard 
also at quite'a number of fashionable func- 
tions. In the spring Mr. Crawford made 
a short western and southern tour, repeating 
his New York success, appearing in Chicago 
at the musicales of Mrs Potter Palmer and 
Mrs. Hobart Chatfield-Taylor and other 
prominent people. 

Mr. Crawford was the pioneer of a species 
of drawing-room singing and entertaining 
which is very popular in smal] circles in 
London and Paris society. Although osten- 
sibly a professional, Mr. Crawford is also a 
guest, and his position socially is of the best, 
His voice is a light baritone, of pleasing 
quality, and it is, of course, well cultivated. 
Mr. Crawford’s singing of English ballads 
is especially delightful. 


In next issue of Vogue will be 
begun a three-part story entitled 
The Thornton Scandal, the scene 
of which is laid at Bar Harbor. 































¢¢ Gloriana’’ Cup 


Corinthian Yacht Club 


Designed 
and made by 
Whiting M’f’g Co. 


Solid Silver 


(Exclusively.) 
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Cases as shown 
here, bound in col- 
ored cloth, stamped 
with gold, and hold- 
ing thirteen copies 
of Vogue, sent post- 
age free and secure- 
ly packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt 
of $1.25. 

This is a superior 
binder, with no cut- 
ting, punching or 
defacement of the 
paper necessitated, 
It is light and dur- 
ry . able, and looks like 
a bound volume, handsomely designed. 

A similar case bound in soft brown leather, most 
agreeable to the touch and stamped in gold, supplied 
for $2.25, postage free. This leather-bound case is 
designed especially for drawing-room tables, for 
which it makes a handsome ornament, 

Address, 


VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 














’ Pure, Delicious Flavor. 
WHITMAN'S Mix with boiling milk or 
INSTANTANEOUS _ water, and it’s mad 


2. 
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FAST BLACK COTTON 
DRESS LININGS ‘xo sxxer 








It is positively unchange- 


Will Not Crock. able and of superior quality. 


Nothing else so fully satisfies the highest requirements 
and yet the cost is moderate enough for any dress. 





Look for this Tee. er All Leading 
on every yard 1s Jaye 2 I 4 Dry Goods 
of the Selvage : ae ee UICACA Stores. 





BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


SPRINC NO. |. 
FOR MALARIAL POISON. 


Dr. David G. Smith, Oakely, Mecklenburg County, Va.: ‘* While resident of a malarious climate 
my health succumbed to Intermittent Fever, My Liver and Spieen were involved. I became Jaundiced, 
Dyspeptic, Emaciated and Dropsical. In an exceedingly critical condition I made a visit to 
Buffalo Springs. The action of the Water of Spring No.1 was prompt and powerful. 
My liver soon resumed a healthy action, skin cleared up, digestion was restored, dropsical symptoms disap- 
peared, and I was in a few weeks a well man. While at the SpringsI used no remedies, and the result 
stated was due entirely to the action of the water,”” 

The late Dr. Silas H. Harris, of Clarksville, Va.: “* The Water of Spring No. 1 increases appe- 
tite, promotes digestion and invigorates the whole digestive apparatus. In Chronic Intermittent and 
Remittent Fevers, Affections of the Liver and Spleen, Jaundice and Dropsical Effusion 
it has proved uniformly efficacious.” 

This Water is for sale by druggists and grocers generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, 
$5.00, f. 0. b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent free to any address. 

Springs Open for Guests from June 15th to October 1st. 


On the Atlantic & Danville Railroad. 


Address 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


Parfumerie ED, PINAUD 


37 Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris. 





The Latest Exquisite Creations in Perfumes 


“Violette-Reine” “Roman” Perfumes 


Now the European Fad. Unusually delicate and remarkably 
Queen of all Violet Perfumes, permanent. Ia beaviifully decorated 
Most Exquisite and Refined. boxes containing three bottles. 


If not obtainable at your dealer's, we will send, prepaid, either 
of the above on receipt of $1.25. 


ED. PINAUD’S Importation Office, 


46 H East 14th Street, New York. 








HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 


E, TWYEFFORT 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 
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Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat, Highland Spats, 





Mountain Side Farm, 
MAHWAH, N. J. 


MILK. CREAM. _— EGGS. 


This model farm is well known for the excellence of 
its products, and its famous herd of Jersey cows. The 
purity of its milk (GUARANTEED 20 PER CENT 
CREAM) is insured by the absolute cleanliness 
used in every department, A trial order is solicited. 


New York Dairy at 622 Sixth Ave. 


THEO. A. HAVEMEYER, Prop. 
Visitors Welcome at Farm or Dairy. 





HE TRIP TO NEW YORK 
will of course include a visit to 
THE “ POPULAR SHOP” 
(where the styles are set), 
for a leisurely look through 
THE “LIBERTY * FURNISHINGS, 
{ English Stuffs for Hangings and Furniture: 
Proper Foreign Papers for Walls: 
uaint & Comfortable Chairs & Settles: 
The “ Nieu Amsterdam "’ Blue Delft Ware : 
l BB Not Sampled nor Catalogued, 
JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & CO., | 42d St., West 
NEW YORK. At §th Ave. 
“* Wall Papers and ‘ Liberty * Fabrics— 
Carriage Free to all parts of the States.” 
(Trademarks reg’d.) 





N K USED ON THIS PAPER 
MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE ULLMAN CoO., 
NEW YORK. 
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j A CASE OF MENTALITY 

, West 

Ave. N stiff, unyielding attitude, and sensible array, She prides herself upon her brain, her mental force is 

ES She studies through the summer-time, this great ; 

, maiden of to-day. She'd be a fitting helpmate for the ruler of a state. 

epee The south wind tries to stir her hair, and whispers But when her education's o’er she'll find that all 
of the sea— men prize 

PER She’s busy proving to herself that X should equal B. A little fool with fluffy hair and softly pleading eyes. 


S. St. G. Lawrence. 
































































































and girls whose lines are cast in communities where the daily journal and 
the story magazine suffice for the intellectual needs of the people. The 
young book-lovers crave entrance into a sympathetic circle where books and 
authors and artists are the things of paramount importance, and they turn 
longing eyes toward the cities, where they hope to gain the entrée to imagined 
literary salons. To the lover of books sustained intercourse with the average 
person is indeed irksome beyond compare, and, without doubt, it is both in- 
spiring and delightful fo hold daily communion with fellow lovers of literature, 
but too long a tarrying in library circles and too exclusive a devotion to printed 
lines benumbs the intellect and the emotions and develops a tendency to mere 
wordiness unillumined by ideas. In support of which assertion two conspicu- 
ous cases in point are submitted : Henry James and Agnes Repplier. 

A curious instance of the survival of an opinion after the conditions which 
made it pertinent have changed, is the attitude of the critics and the public 
toward Henry James. We-had it some years ago on the word of Mr. W. 
D. Howells that James was superlatively fine, and indeed the novelist at that 
time merited many of the encomiums lavished upon him by the apostle of the 
commonplace. But since those days Mr. James has been getting farther and 
farther away from the actualities of life, until in his output of last year— 
Terminations—and that of the current year— Embarrassments—the reader is 
introduced to tiresomely detailed studies of shadowy people with morbid tenden- 
cies who pursue silly phantom fads, through many dreary pages—an especially 
depressing feature of the latter being such inanities of speech as make one 
long for any robustness of language and emotions, even the slang and the 
passions of the street, by way of relief. Such plain speaking is probably some- 
what shocking, but why endure dullness, triviality, the elaboration of nothings, 
inconsequence, without protest, even when perpetrated by the James? If the 
novelist chooses to take literary circle views of life, and to exploit wordiness 
nearly barren of ideas, that is surely matter for criticism as much as Zola’s 
plagiarism, or Andrew Lang’s lack of concentration, although one would never 
suppose that criticism had anything to do with his case by a reading of cur- 
rent comment on Henry James's productions. 

From the first Miss Agnes Repplier’s writings testified to the author's 
having devoured whole libraries of books, and for a time the indications of wide 
reading were entertaining and somewhat stimulating, but now, alas! too close 
association with books is beginning to mar the work of this fine essayist. Sim- 
plicity and directness have given place to an irritating self-consciousness and 
over-elaboration. Having at command an extensive vocabulary, she shows an 
ever-increasing tendency to employ the greatest possible number of words on 
every occasion. A notable instance of this unfortunate habit is the paper on 
A Kitten in Miss Repplier’s volume of essays, In the Dosy Hours. In the 
hands of the author a kitten, the most frolicsome of pets, becomes a thing of 
definitions, its gambols clogged with words. It is, in fact, a literary kitten— 
still-born, smothered by phrases—as different as possible from our old friend 
Calvin, whom long ago Charles Dudley Warner introduced to a delighted pub- 
lic which went summering with him in a garden. Calvin was a vitalized puss, 
drawn from life, not evolved from literary consciousness, and the method of 
his chronicling is commended to Miss Repplier. 

The American public has been sternly chided for its indifference to 
books, in fact, in the current issue of the grave Atlantic it is severely repri- 
manded for being a non-reading public, and in other serious periodicals recently 
the American habit of dividing leisure between the newspaper and the vaude- 
ville show has been set down as the possible eighth deadly sin against light. 
In view of these several admonitions to read, to read, to read, the time seemed 
fit for a gentle protest against too great dissipation in books. Hence the 
foregoing presentation after the manner of old-time revival meetings—of awful 
examples. . 


ee get into ‘‘ literary ’’ society is the aspiration of many bright young men 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


S there a reader of Sir George Tressady, 
I now appearing serially in The Century, 
who does not thoroughly detest Mar- 
cella, the dear innocent who exercises her 
fascinations over young men and lures them 
to political damnation, and then is so shocked 
and so surprised when they explain that they 
did it to find favor in her eyes? Such inno- 
cence is too dangerous to be at large; its 
proper place is an asylum for imbeciles. In 
spite of all the high regard in which the author 
holds this character and the care she takes to 
explain it as a superfine variety of woman, it 
fails completely to interest, much less captivate 
the reader. Marcella is a tiresome prig, and 
nothing in the way of a serial as long-drawn- 
out and uninteresting as Sir George Tressa- 
dy has appeared in an American magazine 
since the days of Mrs. Burnett’s Through 
One Administration, concerning which it was 
rumored that people threatened to stop their 
subscriptions unless it was withdrawn. Con- 
trast Barrie’s Sentimental Tommy, in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, with Mrs. Ward’s story, and 
the difference between clever story-telling and 
padded bookmaking can be very readily dis- 


cerned. 


* 
* * 


The newspaper account of an accident is 
almost invariably accompanied by a statement 
to the effect that the women shrieked and 
fainted. Asa matter of fact yelping, swoon- 
ing women are rare outside the columns of the 
daily press. In this connection it is amusing 
to note that at the Oxford examinations one 
of the men students fell into a dead faint, and 
several others were so wrought up by the 
strain to which they were being subjected that 
they had to retire temporarily for purposes of 
recuperation. The women students, on the 
contrary, gave no indication of physical weak- 
ness. This is a class of fact that is not very 
widely circulated, for fear, probably, that the 
woman’s vanity will become unduly inflated. 

* 
* * 

The New York Flower Mission is again 
appealing for workers to aid it in the distribu- 
tion of flowers, fruit and delicacies to the in- 
firm and the poor. As many as seven or 
eight thousand bouquets have been distributed 
in a day, and these have brought pleasure and 
delight to hundreds of forlorn homes. 

Letters may be sent at any time to the New 
York Flower Mission, but the rooms at 104 
East Twentieth Street are open Mondays and 
Thursdays only, on which days flowers, fruit 
and delicacies should be sent. Money for 
current expenses and the purchase of delicacies 
for the sick will be gratefully received, as it is 


much needed. 
¥ 


Apparently the soul of a certain society 
writer is severely tried by the omnipresence of 
the short-skirted girl sportsman, and in de- 
spair she falls to lauding a Turkish variety of 


VOGUE 


bloomer costume as graceful and feminine, and 
altogether preferable to the frankly short 
skirts. Imagine ‘‘full Turkish trousers, 
strapped in at the ankle, and a short skirt fall- 
ing just below the knee.** Let a woman in 
such a costume mount a wheel and ride 
against even a gentle breeze, and what a mar- 
vel of inflated ungainliness would she appear. 
The woman who penned that recommendation 
never rode a wheel, for a rider would never 
suggest such a handicap as long, full trousers, 
more trying even than a long skirt. No, the 
short skirt has come to stay in bicycling, and 
to develop later into a rainy-day costume and 
beyond, just how far beyond and in just what 
direction it were safer not to hazard a guess. 





THE ODD TRICK 


BY ANNIE ELIZA BRAND 


Essie was an old story ; moreover she had 
beaten him at tennis, and successfully 
asserted a general equality bordering on 

something more galling. It was just that he 
couldn't stand—the self-reliant capability of a 
young woman who knew more and could do 
about as much as himself. To have one’s 
ideas and opinions persistently criticised and 
disputed was bad enough ; the added rivalry 
of physical powers was unbearable. 

He walked home sullen and disagreeable. 
Lessie’s unruffled good humor enraged him 
the more. It was the clinging, dependent, 
adoring woman of the past and of fiction he 
wanted just now. 

Next day he avoided Lessie, and nursed his 
grievance until Mrs. Olney’s cousin from 
Carolina charmed him into forgetfulness. 
Rita was feminine and frail enough to give the 
least athletic man a comfortable conviction of 
his own brute strength. No need with her to 
look to one’s intellectual laurels, either. 

Prescott’s hurt vanity revived quickly, 
soothed by her frank attitude of mental in- 
feriority, her candid ignorance. Rita’s subtle 
flattery of the sex was doubly effective for the 
individual. Her ignorance was no pose, 
neither was her incapacity for the robust 
amusements Lessie and the other college-bred 
girls delighted in. She only knew two 
things, but knew those thoroughly, though 
she did not flaunt her knowledge in the face 
of the world. She understood with unerring 
instinct how to second nature, and invariably 
look her best and prettiest. She had gauged 
the depths of the universal masculine appetite 
for admiration, and had learned the trick of 
tone and glance needed to persuade the man 
of the moment that in him she saw her ideal. 

The evening slipped away. Rita’s charm, 
her grace and delicacy made Prescott a will- 
ing captive. He went home to dream of her 
pretty ways, the caressing tones of her south- 
ern tongue, her wonderful childish eyes that 
gently reflected his thoughts instead of spark- 
ling with the sturdy spirit of discussion 
scarcely veiled in Lessie’s challenging gaze. 

Lessie had seen the two figures on Mrs. 
Olney’s vine-shaded piazza. The next day 
and the next made the case plain. If she re- 
sented his desertion she made no sign, and 
was still the leading spirit in the outdoor life 
of the place. 

His new réle of protector and champion 
gave Prescott a delightful and stimulating 
feeling of importance. There was the sense 
of moral as well as intellectual and physical 
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superiority to enhance the charm. Rita was 
as capricious as the wind, provocatively un- 
reasonable. Prescott felt it his happy mission 
to take care of this innocent tyrant, whose 
power lay in her weakness. 

This easy conquest suited Rita’s indolence. 
She needed only to look sweet and avoid mo- 
notony by judiciously varied moods. Tire- 
some her cousin Elise should arrive now. 
The two girls knew each other—a little too 
well. Rita understood instantly that she must 
bring off the affair at once. 

Prescott drove away from the house that 
afternoon triumphant. It was the first time 
he had been able to persuade Rita to ride with 
him. He would not admit he was disap- 
pointed at her indifference to these hills and 
woodlands he knew and loved so well. But 
an undesired thought intruded itself. Lessie’s 
sympathetic appreciation was unfailing. Rita 
stopped short at the personal line. Well, it 
would give him the happiness of teaching her, 
of watching her character unfold—for him. 

The carriage road came to an abrupt end 
beyond a deserted cottage. Rita hated walk- 
ing: She looked ruefully at the stony path ; 
but something must be endured to achieve 
one’s end. She assumed a proper interest in 
the view from the summit and in the promise 
of sunset glory. Already a faint rose flush 
was spreading over the clear sky. 

At last they reached the patch of open 
land that crowned the mountain. Rita sank 
down beside a weather-stained boulder. Pres- 
cott threw himself on the grass at her feet. 
For a few moments they were silent. Never 
before had the wide and lovely landscape 
stirred his sense of beauty so deeply. Gradu- 
ally the rose tints of the sky were passing into 
crimson, a few soft evening clouds gathered 
above the sinking sun turned pearly, and, one 
by one, changed and brightened as they 
caught the fiery glow. Far down in the val- 
leys the mystery of twilight began to veil the 
distant outlines. 

The tenderness of nature’s good night was 
at one with his feeling This was the hour, 
the place to tell what was in his heart. 

He turned too suddenly. Rita, annoyed 
that he had eyes for anything but herself, was 
not quick,enough to change her bored and 
peevish expression for the gracious look he 
expected. 

A sudden doubt chilled him. It was im- 
possible to speak now. Rita perceived his 
altered mood, and set herself to be doubly 
irresistible. A moment—a word more and 
she was sure of him. 

The check was from without this time. 
Two little girls came screaming out of the 
wood and ran wildly toward them. Furious 
at the interruption, Rita waited while Prescott 
patiently tried to discover the cause of their 
fright. It was harder now to bring back that 
lost moment, but the dusky woodpath, the 
necessities of the descent played into her 
hands. She would not fail this time. 

He lifted her down from a steep ledge of 
rock and did not release her. Their faces 
were close together, his eyes tenderly bent on 
hers. 

There was an instant’s pause, then the 
woodland stillness was disturbed by a dull 
moan. The unexpected sound broke the 
spell of their emotional silence. She started 
back, and both listened. 

*¢Someone’s hurt in there,’’ he said, and 
plunged into the coppice as the moan was re- 














peated. Rita stood irresolute, provoked al- 
most beyond endurance. 

Prescott broke through the saplings and 
stopped to listen again. A little ravine 
blocked his way. Once more he heard a faint 
cry. His eye caught something odd. Quickly 
he crossed the hollow and stopped in sheer 
surprise and dismay. 
among the tangle of ferns and twigs at the 
foot of a great boulder. She was hurt, un- 
conscious. These wasatiny pool close by. 
He stooped and dashed some water on her 
face and called, ‘‘ Lessie, Lessie !” 

Her eyes opened, she smiled happily up at 
him. He did not guess half what his anxious 
look and tone confessed. 

“I slipped,’’ she said. ‘I think my leg 
is broken,’” and her eyes closed. 

He bent to lift her; the touch roused her 
again. 

**No. I’m too heavy. Wait, and get 
some one to help you."” He shook his head; 
the pain of being moved stopped her protest. 

Rita, watching, saw him come slowly back 
through the thicket. Panting, he laid his 
burden down on the dry moss. 

‘« Stay here with her, while I run down to 
the farm for help. It must hurt like the 
mischief to be carried with a broken leg.”’ 

The game was lost. Lessie had won the 
oddtrick. Try as she might Rita could not 
quite keep the acidity out of her voice. 

*¢ Leave us here! Why, I should be scared 
to death!”’ 

Prescott looked at her. 
her charm for him died then and there. 


What was left of 
He 


had seen Lessie face real inconvenience cheer- 
fully for those who had no claim on her ; this 
one wasn’t willing to lift her little finger for a 
friend. 

He struggled down the road with Lessie in 





Lessie lay huddled up 


A COSTUME STUDY 
(See note on another page.) 


his arms, wondering what madness had blinded 
him. Now that she was helpless, dependent 
on him, he could forget her provoking inde- 
pendence. 

Rita shrugged her shoulders. Suppose 
Lessie had been fern-hunting in ‘some other 
ravine—what then ? 


WOMAN AND THE BALLOT 


es Ou women are always wanting the 
ballot,’ said Mr. Whiffet to his 
wife, “ but when you get the privi- 
lege of voting you don’t go to the polls at 
a 

** Is that so ?”” asked Mrs. Whiffet. 

‘¢It is. At elections in Colorado, and 
Ohio, and Massachusetts, and other States, 
not long ago, the women nearly all stayed at 
home, although they had the privilege of vot- 
ing for some of the candidates, and in Col- 
orado for all of them.”’ 

«Mr. Whiffet, did you vote at the last 
election ?”” 

«¢ Why, of course I did.”’ 

‘¢ If my memory serves me, on last election 
day I asked you if you didn’t intend to go to 
the polls like a man and make your influence 
felt, but you said there was nothing to choose 
between the tickets, and you weren't going 
to bother yourself about which won.”” 

«¢ Why, my dear, that was the election be- 
fore last. I’m sure that on the last elec- 
tion re 

‘«©No, Mr. Whiffet, it was the last election. 
It was almost the same way the election be- 
fore and the election before that. At neither 
of them did you vote.’’ 

‘© Why, my dear, I 

«¢ There are no whys about it. I have been 





” 
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keeping tab on your voting. 
did you ever take the trouble to get regis- 
tered ?”” 
‘Why, er—my dear, was it $20 you said 
you needed for a new hat ?’* 
William Henry Siviter. 


Mr. Whiffet, 


00 gh ld Nl NEO NO gNiOd gNbod gNlod Nb bod «SOO 
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THE TOP HAT AND FROCK COAT IN MID- 
SUMMER-—-THE DRESS OF ENGLISHMEN 
AND AMERICANS CONTRASTED 
—THE POLITICAL SITUATION 
APPALLS HIM—SOMBRENESS 
OF ATTIRE LIKELY TO 
BE THE AUTUMN 
NOTE 


Ne has to thank heaven that the Prince 
of Wales promulgated that famous 
order on Derby Day about wearing 

lounge suits, and that consequently there were 
indeed very few men in top hats and frock 
coats at that function. The Prince is hardly 
an authority on fashions in these days, but 
still he has a voice, and on such an occasion 
as this his word was heeded. It has taken 
its effect in America, and already we are in an 
advanced stage of mufti. We always outdo 
the English, and are, consequently, more 
loyal than the king himself. But for some 
reasons we must be thankful. Ip our torrid 
summer climate the top hat and the frock coat 
are not comfortable, not even sensible. We 
can afford to discard them in July and Aug- 
ust, unless compelled to wear them at a wed- 
ding. In other details, I find a difference in 
the dress of the two countries. In England 
there is an almost absolute adoption of the 
four-in-hand, while here we care more for the 


































































club tie and simple bow. The double-breasted 
white waistcoat, almost universal over there, 
is still a comparative rarity here. The color 
scheme is yet rampant on this side of the 
water, while in England black seems to be 
coming back, and the sombre four-in-hand 
and bows are really very popular. Gradually 
one is weaned from all the exotic, Oriental 
profusion of hues, and becomes again a re- 
spectable citizen. 

I seldom speak of politics but in a general 
way outside of all party differences. I must 
confess the present situation appalls me. The 
old lines of principles and issues are thrown 
aside, and on our side the contest appears to 
be, to quote a saying at one of the conven- 
tions, a crusade against ‘‘d d Eastern 
dudes.”” Of course where there is a question 
of dress or of deportment the subject becomes 
mine, 

A worthy publisher asked me the other day 
to enter a symposium or something of that 
kind, and to give him a general opinion of 
man’s dress and his duties as regards his get- 
up and his toilet. Because I had suggested 
that every gentleman performed some ablu- 
tions at night before retiring, he came to me 
in great consternation. 

«You must not make such a statement,’’ 
he cried. ‘* You will offend the great west. 
It only bathes twice a week."" 

This is an absolute calumny. I have been 
in San Francisco, in Chicago, in St. Louis, in 
St. Paul, in Omaha, and even in Tombstone, 
but in all these places I have found luxurious 
hotels, refined and cultivated people, and 
really much more ‘‘up-to-dateness’’ than 
one usually sees in provincial towns not one 
hundred miles from New York. The men 
are well groomed and have good tailors, and 
they travel and are enlightened. 

Politics seems to stultify everything. At 
the resorts there is little gaiety, and for this I 
am thankful. I like small dinners and pleas- 
ant evenings in a party of eight, no more. 
Large dances in summer are close and stuffy 
and out of place. We lead such an artificial 
life even in summer, and we seem to insist 
that nature shall not be with us even in the 
abstract. There is no shooting, but good 
yachting and some fair fishing. I have a mind 
to go gunning myself, to put civilization be- 
hind me, and to try the woods and the forests 
in the wild fastnesses of Canada. Perhaps I 
am developing into a man without a country, 
but my future life shall be shaped so that I 
shall enjoy myself and partake of the good 
things of earth everywhere. I have always 
been a thorough cosmopolite, and I fear that 
I find sometimes that I allow my emotions to 
get the better of me. 

A man of the world should not know what 
emotions are—as a personal experience. He 
can enjoy them in others as a spectacle ar- 
ranged for his benefit. The universe should 
truly be the stage and the men and women he 
meets only players. He may sit in his orchestra 
stall, correctly dressed and perfect in his turn- 
out, and applaud when the play pleases him, 
and be bored when it is stupid ; but he should 
never put himself in the place of one of the 
actors. 

I think the better class and the more thought- 
ful of us are grasping this idea, and are trying 
to live up to it. Already the rampant colors 
in ourtiesand shirts have faded. The autumn 





_will find us back in sober grays and blacks 


without the vestige of the butterfly about us. 


VOGUE 


We will be once more the correct man of the 
nineteenth century, and the revolution of re- 
vivals of the gay raiment of other days, like 
ghosts of the past, will be laid and this without 
bell or book. 





AN ENGLISH GIRL AT HOME 


ALL LONDON AT THE CRICKET MATCH—COS- 
TUMES WORN BY BEAUTIFUL GIRLS 


Shall never be tempted again to call the 

I English summer a cool one, for the heat 

during the last week has been most in- 

tense, and has made everyone feel quite 

‘« dickey *’—the translation of this new term 
into our tongue is ** seedy.”’ 

What with the coming royal wedding and 
Parliament still sitting, society is staying in 
town later than usual. By-the-bye, the royal 
match is truly a love one, if one can judge by 
the happy way in which Prince Carl and Prin- 
cess Maud beam at one another, even when 
attending large public functions. 

All the smart people turned out at Lords 
last week to witness the famous game of 
cricket between Oxford and Cambridge. It 
was really a wonderful spectacle to see these 
club grounds filled with some ten thousand 
people all in gala attire. The carriages and 
coaches are sent down the night before the 
match, the positions secured, the horses re- 
moved, and everything made in readiness for 
the next day. About eleven o'clock the 
morning of the match there is a constant 
stream of carriages and hansoms depositing 
gaily dressed men and women, who with their 
membership tickets pass through the gates to 
their coaches, where they applaud and cheer 
their special eleven with an ardor not generally 
credited to the supposedly pnlegmatic Brit- 
on. 
When the hour arrives for luncheon, it is 
interesting to watch the butlers and grooms 
dive under the vehicles and produce folding 
tables, and chairs, hampers, and, in the short- 
est possible time, spread out a meal which 
lacks few of the details of one served in a 
private dining-room. 

In some cases—for instance, on our own 
coach—we preferred to have our meals served 
on the top in preference to climbing down the 
ladder, and by the third day I had become 
quite an expert at holding a plate of game pie 
in one hand, a glass of champagne in the 
other, while balancing a plate of strawberries 
and clotted cream on my lap without once 
spoiling my best bib and tucker, for I must 
tell you that the women dress tremendously 
for these occasions. The only function we 
have that is at all like it is our Horse Show at 
the Madison Square Garden, which, however, 
lacks the bright sunshine, green lawns and 
lovely flowers. Through the afternoon we 
varied the monotony by walking from one 
carriage to another, where ices, tea and cham- 
pagne were produced in the same mysterious 
manner from under the equipages by attentive 
grooms. 

One of the prettiest gowns there, worn by 
a very handsome, dark-eyed girl, was a white 
silk skirt 4 godet, with a low-cut corsage, 
trimmed with a deep berthe of old lace. 
Drawn up to the neck, beneath a collar of 
white satin, was a Marguerite guimpe of 
finely spotted point d’esprit net. Full white 
silk sleeves to the elbow were met by long 
white suéde gloves, the shoes being also of 
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this fine white leather. The hat, a direct 
contrast to the gown, was a black satin straw 
in Punchinello shape, boldly raised in front 
above the forehead, with a big bow of black 
velvet affixed by a large jeweled ornament of 
turquoises and pearls in eastern design. Ris- 
ing up in the middle of the crown were two 
black ostrich tips, over-curling, one to the 
left and one to the right, finished in the centre 
with a high black osprey. This elegant cos- 
tume was completed by a beautiful necklace 
of numerous and tightly fitting rows of pearls. 
Another successful frock, worn by Miss 
Farrington, daughter of Lady Farrington, who 
is a stately blonde and one of the beauties of 
the season, was a black bird’s-eye Chantilly 
net, made over rose-colored glacé silk, the net 
skirt detached from the silken one excepting at 
the hips, round which the dotted fabric was 
finely shirred or gauged about a hand width 
from the waist, the front width falling plainly 
and en tablier. At the extreme edge of the 
net was a trimming of narrow black satin rib- 
bon formed into a fine quilling, and from 
which peeped forth from top and bottom an 
almost imperceptible line of white. The cor- 
sage, drawn down beneath a draped belting of 
rose taffetas, passed through a cut jet buckle 
on the left side. The corsage was formed of 
alternate strips of finely tucked black chiffon 
and narrow entre-deux of white Valenciennes 
lace. The sleeves were of the bird's-eye net 
over rose-colored silk, and puckered around 
the arm like a glove from the shoulder, where 
they were becomingly full, to the wrists, ter- 
minating in the medieval point reaching nearly 
to the knuckles. The neck was finished by a 
full ruching of black silk muslin edged with 
narrow Valenciennes lace. A large black 
Gainsborough, loaded with black plumes, re- 
lieved by a half wreath of white roses against 
the hair, and the brim caught up in the front 
by a bow of black satin ribbon very cleverly 
and indescribably tied, completed this charm- 


ing frock. 


FASHIONABLE STATIONERY 


The newest and decidedly bizarre note 
paper is a bright cerise in color, with en- 
velopes that close across the end with a deep 
flap, containing a small square sheet of note 
paper to match. 


NOVELTIES IN BAGS 


A novel wedding present I have just run 
across is a small white leather ‘‘ carriage bag’’ 
trimmed with gilt and lined with white 
moiré, containing in the pockets a card case 
and purse to match, smelling salts, a gold 
pencil and a tiny watch set in the outside. It 
is a charmingly useful gift for the bride whose 
visiting list is a long one. 

The bicycle bag is also one of the conven- 
ient novelties of this season, being square in 
shape and meant to strap to the belt. In the 
cover is set a watch and a looking glass, while 
inside is a handy little work equipment, court- 
plaster case and penknife, all most useful 
articles to repair damages incurred by the 
occasional accidents of even the most expert 
of bicyclist. 


HOW THE LADY OF QUALITY GOES 
A-WHEELING 


Apropos of bicycling, one does not see the 
smart women riding in the parks or in fact 
anywhere in London, but it is quite a usual 
sight to see a carriage with a wicker affair on 
the top to which is strapped the wheel, while 














inside sits the mistress in bicycle dress bound 
for some quiet road in Kent, where the atten- 
tive groom sets the wheel up, and off she starts 
on a twenty-five mile spin, to be picked up 
again and driven home in time for her after- 
noon engagements. 

Society is naturally greatly shocked over 
the untimely end of Lady Mary Bligh, who 
committed suicide in her own park yesterday. 
It appears that she refused to accompany her 
father and mother, Lord and Lady Darnly, to 
their town house this season, preferring to 
remain at Cobham Hall. There is a whis- 
pered rumor that an unfortunate love affair is 
the cause of the sad end of this beautiful 
young girl. Elsie. 
London, July, 1896. 
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BOLEROS AND SASHES INDISPENSABLE COSTUME 
ADJUNCTS 


Hat élan, what brio, in an August 

W rush of society doings! Smart 

gowns by the hundreds have been 
let out of their cocoonery and are fluttering in 
the sunshine as brilliantly gay as their proto- 
types, les papillons. In their apparently end- 
less variety of loveliest colors we see these 
pretty frocks here, there, indoors and out, but 
soon discover the clans of modish tints, the 
élite of the crowds. This year the pinks, 
yellows, apricot and a new shade of green 
which the Parisians call ‘* pousse de lilas **— 
a bewitching color, that of the tender green 
of the first spring shoots of the lilac leaf— 
have the field. Apricot shot with white is a 
favorite taffeta and much in fashion for under- 
slips for transparent gown materials. Ribbons 
and sashes shot in the same way are immensely 
in vogue. 

Boléros and sashes are the most popular 
additions on all the smartest frocks. 

No gown is really quite as chic as it should 
be this summer without a belt, a corselet, or 
sash of some kind, and the sashes have either 
long floating ends, reaching the bottom of the 
skirts, whether of silk, ribbon or mousseline, 
it matters not, or they tie at the side in front, 
with ends falling above the knee. Then, too, 
those on Paris gowns are trimmed on both 
sides and on the ends, with plissés of mous- 
seline to match, or the self-same silk, or with 
lace plissé, or frilled. The plissés are quite 
narrow if used about the waist, and grow a 
little broader toward the ends, which may be 
square, bias or rounding at the corners, as one 
prefers. Yet, altogether, one sees more 
sashes with square ends in silk and mousseline. 
The haute ceinture is by long odds the smart- 
est, whether in form of corselet or broad sash, 
as the majority of Newport gowns are bearing 
witness to at this moment. Early in the sea- 
son everybody fought rather shy of both, and 
were quite uncertain whether they would wear 
them or not. But this hesitation vanished 
suddenly, and then set in the craze which we 
now see for sashes and boléros of all kinds. 


SOME HAT NOVELTIES 


There has come a change in hats, too, but 
one must expect surprises in August, for it is 
the month when the newest modes are thrust 
out for the gay season at home and abroad, 
and toutes les joliesses so carefully held in the 
background are now shown to the world with 








AT NEWPORT—FOR 


pride. Hat crowns are very high and very 
large, some of the straw ones almost like 
flower-pots in shape, others quite like baskets. 
Plissé trimmings, upstanding, increase their 
hight and width, but that seems to be the 
particular function of tulle, mousseline and 
silk at the moment. Flowers are thrown as a 
garland across the top of these crowns, resting 
at one side in a large cluster. Sharp-pointed 
foliage is much in use, answering in effect to 
the aigrette, so invariably found on every hat 
or bonnet. When hats are trimmed in this 
way bands of velvet or ribbon are laid around 
the crown and fastened with a jeweled buckle 
or ornament in front, thus completing the 
trimming. There is much less becomingness 
or real beauty in this style of hat than in the 
very lovely ones so generally worn ; but what 
is bizarre and novel is sure to win approbation 
if not admiration from those who crave the 
newest of the new at all times. 

As an instance of a perfect toilette malgré, 
an exaggeration of hat, you are to imagine, to 
begin with, a tall, graceful woman, wearing a 
charming gown of white organdie. The skirt 
was built over a slip of white taffeta. On the 
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THE DAY ONLY 


bottom of it were five or seven rows of dwart 
Valenciennes puckered up closely—one of 
Worth’s creations. An organdie, plissé round 
bodice, simply draped over the décolleté carré 
silk bodice, and confined by a broad sash tied 
in the back, of that new green ‘* pousse de 
lilas** silk shot with white. Charming were 
the broad, floating ends, reaching to the bot- 
tom of the skirt, trimmed on three sides by a 
plissé of mousseline of the same shade. Worn 
over this bodice was a most coquet boléro 
built of organdie over white silk, and entirely 
covered with puckered Valenciennes. Front 
rounding and back cut up ina point. Puck- 
ered lace epaulettes to match, laid in jabot 
folds over the slightly bouffant tops of this ; 
tight-fitting organdie sleeves, with wrists fin- 
ished with narrow lace, puckered. An organ- 
die choker with Valenciennes frill, and lace 
tabs at the back. The exquisite simplicity 
and elegance of this gown is, in reality, be- 
yond description, worn as it was with so much 
distinction and grace, and with the most per- 
fect dessous imaginable. To be japoné a 
ravie is one of the most infrequent occurrences, 
(Continued on page 88.) 
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(Continued from page 85.) 

as the grand faiseurs constantly declare, so 
few women taking the trouble to be fitted in 
petticoats, as they should be. Charming, in- 
deed, was the hat, a white chip, so becoming 
with this gown. Under the brim, stretching 
out over the face, was a slender wreath of 
lilies-of-the-valley, and from the sides began 
loops of green ribbon which formed the cache- 
peigne, the brim in the back curling up quite 
high. The tall crown was banded with black 
velvet and finished on the side with a rosette, 
above which rose a plissé of green ribbon, up- 
standing. Two tall paradise ospreys, snowy 
white ones, lifted themselves above the velvet 
rosette, one curling downward over the back, 
while the other leaned toward the front and 

curled back over the crown. The ensemble 
of the toilette was in perfect taste, notwith- 
standing the exaggerated hight of the hat. 

There are women who can wear anything and 

everything, and for them alone are ultra modes 
possible, but one might wear out a hundred 

lives in persuading the rest of womankind that 

such is the case, and that they must not attempt 

to follow. 


A CHARMING WHITE TOILETTE 


Another deliciously fresh and fascinating 
white gown was worn by Miss C , of 
Newport, one of this season’s young beauties. 

. Fancy a white dotted muslin, of the sheerest 
quality, the skirt beautifully made with three 
dotted flounces, having scalloped edges around 
the bottom, and set one above the other. 
Dotted muslin bodice round and full, with 
lace ruff at the neck and bows of lace and 
muslin at the back of lace choker. Over this 
bodice was a smart pink silk boléro, the fronts 
in double points, one longer than the other, 
and the back cut up into a point. The outer 
edge of the boléro was bordered by a very 
narrow silk plissé to match. Around the 
waist a haute ceinture, with long square ends 
of the same silk, trimmed on both sides and 
ends with match plissé silk. This sash was 
tied in a bow in the back, and with the boléro 
it had the most admirable effect. New model 
mousseline sleeves, with a frill of narrow lace 
at the wrists. Pink silk parasol covered with 
dotted muslin and lace frills, having a jeweled 
serpent wound about the handle, was an ex- 
ceedingly harmonious touch. A_ yellow 
Dunstable Louis Seize hat, pretty as a 
picture, was trimmed with clusters of pink 
and white roses, and a panache of white 
ostrich feathers upstanding in the back above 
a cache-peigne of roses nestling over the soft 
loops of golden hair. All the young women 
are entrancing in their transparent frocks, and 
happily few are wearing any other kind. 





TOILETTE OF STRAW-COLORED TISSUE 


Lovely beyond words was a pale straw- 
color silk tissue built over silk of the same 
shade, the skirt fitting to perfection close to 
the figure, and falling in fan-like drapery in 
the back. Around the bottom were two 
nine-inch flounces of Lisiére lace, one over- 
lapping the other slightly ; then there was left 
a space of the same width between the second 
and third flounce before the latter was sewed 
on. The headings to second and third flounce 
were of quilled gauze ribbon to match, ex- 
tremely narrow in width. Simple round 


bodice draped over a décolleté V_ corsage, 
with tight sleeves and moderately bouffant 
tops, and lace around the wrists in double 
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frills. The boléro was of broad Lisére lace 
over straw-color glacé silk ; the ends square in 
front and rounded up in the centre of the 
back. Broad sash of straw-color ribbon tied 
on the left side in dashing bow, the ends fall- 
ing above the knees and trimmed with narrow 


lace on both sides. Crush silk choker to 
match the tissue, with full lace frills at the 
sides edged with narrow black velvet. A 
charming deep yellow Tuscan hat of medium 
brim, with a band of black velvet around the 
crown, and a mass of dark crimson roses on 
the top, with an aigrette of white tulle plissé 
bordered with narrow black velvet at the side. 
White suéde gloves, and a white brocaded 
parasol with ivory stick beautifully carved, 
the mountings in silver. What could be 
more lovely ? 





ONE THING MORE 


Une roses rise, Hope’s message to tell, 
My eyelids droop, so drowsy with the spell ; 


Above the apples green upon the tree, 

A bonnie bird sings to his mate and me; 
On blankets blue white clouds together lie ; 
And with my face hid in cool clover, I 
Thank my dear Mother Nature o’er and o’er ; 
She gives me all—yet I want one thing more ! 
To win it, could I grant my hands the task, 
My eyes, my lips, my heart—’tis all I ask ; 
But lift one finger—this I may not do, 
Because the thing I want so much is—you. 

N. K, M. 


A FAREWELL 


’M sorry to part with you, very ; 
I Though it’s only a month since we met. 
But I liked youthe moment I saw you. 
Our acquaintance I'll never forget. 


You're just my ideal of a woman, 
As you smile at me over your fan, 

And the shimmering folds of your ball gown 
Sweep over the velvet divan. 


Your bonny blue eyes are so winning, 
Your soft, golden hair is so bright, 

It takes all my courage to tell you 
We cannot meet after to-night. 


As you sit there serene in your beauty, 
So unconscious, it seems like a crime 

To tell you once more how I love you, 
And know it’s the very last time. 


But to-morrow’s the first day of August, 
So I'll lay you regretfully by, 
My daintily lithographed maiden, 
On my calendar page for July. 
Carolyn Wells. 


HIS WEDDING MORNING 


Here was a knock at the door; the 
servant brought in a package from 
the jeweler’s and then passed out 

again, not, however, without glancing in quiet 
wonder at his master. 

It was indeed strange that this young man, 
on the very morning of his wedding, should 
sit silent and listless, with a furrow on his 
forehead. While the servant was passing 
through the room his master did not stir; his 
right hand was closed on some sheets of pa- 
per ; his eyes were fixed upon space. 

‘* Curse it !’ he muttered, presently, « why 
didn’t I burn it long ago ?’’ 

He smoothed the sheet of paper over his 
knee. The writing was angular, feminine. 
And these were the written words : 

‘«To-day, dearest, I have been thinking 
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over it all—over the happiness that is come 
to us two. It is so sweet, the present, 
and the vision of a sweeter future so fair 
that I sometimes wonder I do not go blind 
thinking of it. How delightful these few 
last months have been! Oh, sweetheart ! 
sweetheart! if you ever tire of me I—but 
I cannot even think of that! We are to 
be married, and our life is to be a song for- 
ever after. You ask me every day if I love 
you. It is the usual question of lovers, I 
suppose ; but, sweetheart, I am glad to have 
you ask it, since telling you I love you is very 
sweet to me. . . . We shall be poor, per- 
haps, as the world considers values. For 
dowry I have only kisses, dear! But you— 
or I am all amiss in all my hopes of you— 
have never thought of happiness as a chattel 
to be bought or sold. Be we ever so poor, 
do we not love each other? There is money 
galore in the world, but can there ever be 
enough of love? . . . Remember that you 
are all I have ; that you have all that I am, 
all that I have ; that if I lose you—lI lose all ! 
But why do I write of losing? I, who have 
won you! You—but I must not make you 
vain, sir! ‘To-morrow will be time enough 
for that. Until then, and till all time is gone, 
Your Rose.’* 

The leaves slipped from his fingers. His 
eyes wandered to one of the cards for the 
morning’s wedding. Lucille was the name 
of the bride-to-be. 

Vaguely he wondered why he had been 
such a coward. Merely for the money ; to 
live a life of ease; to be shut off from want 
and worry, he had put away his heart's desire 
as if it had been a shame. 

With a sort of fierce feeling of revolt he 
wondered if it were too late still to atone? 
His wedding clothes, the jewelry, the cards, 
the letters of congratulation, all stared him in 
the face. 

Why not? He could show himself a man 
yet! There would be a sensation, to be sure, 
when he failed to appear at the church ; but 
what of that? Forthe sake of his conscience, 
his love—yes, he admitted it—his love for 
Rose, and for Rose herself. 

Yes, he would choose the way of love and 
honesty! He rang for a messenger. 

A boy crying the first edition of the noon 
paper passed down the corridor. The bride- 
groom stopped the urchin and bought the 
paper, he wanted to see what was said about 
this expected wedding. 

A headline suddenly caught his eye, and 


the paper was crumpled together in his hand, - 


as he sank into a chair. 

Rose, Rose—his Rose—she had poisoned 
herself ! 

When the boy came from the messenger 
office the bridegroom told him, smilingly, as 
he paid him, that there had been a mistake. 

And he went on dressing for his wedding. 

Percival Pollard. 





HIS PLIGHT 
Hen Lady Jane is in a pet, 
The sun shines with a duller 
gleam ; 


The breezes sigh with sad regret-— 
The lily droops into the stream. 


The dog creeps off with timid eye— 
The cat climbs high as she can get ; 

*Tis I alone who dare not fly— 
When Lady Jane is in a pet. 


> 
























Figs. 3369 and 3368—Made over dotted yeliow 
and white Swiss. 

Fig. 3413 Flowered white crépe de chine bodice 
built over white silk. Fronts in open scarfs show- 
ing similar chemisette crossed horizontally with lace 
insertions. Sleeve long, in two puffs, small one di- 
vided from large one by appliqué insertion, and 
finished at the wrists by pale blue striped ribbon with 
sash to match. Snirred lace choker with blue bow 
in the back. 

Fig. 3420—White dotted écru grass-lawn casino 
gown, wide accordion-plaited skirt. Open jacket 
bodice, the revers of white silk covered with white 
lisse embroidered in bouquets with yellow floss. 
Chemisette to match, girdled with yellow Liberty 
satin and choker of the same. New model sleeves, 
having three plissé upper flounces, and embroidered 
lisse cuffs. 

Fig. 3416—Evening bodice of corn-color dotted 
mousseline. Narr w shirring through centre of the 
back ; open scarfs in front, ruched with narrow biack 
lace. White lisse plastron over yellow silk in three 
flounces, ruched with black lace; bow ends to match 
and neck ruffie also. New sleeves with black lace 
insertion let in just above the turned-back lisse wrist 
ruffle, also edged with lace. Mousseline girdle 
banded with lace, and plissé ruffies of mousseline 
falling below the waist. 
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Fig. 3412—Pink-embroidered écru_ grass-linen 
bodice built over pink silk. Front laid in double box 
plait with back to match. Open pointed collar 
trimmed with pretty flounce of Lisiére lace jobotted 
on the sides. New model sleeves with Lisiére cuffs. 
White taffeta girdle in folds, with neck-band to 
match, and turn-over plissé fall of lace. 

Fig. 3411—Forenoon bodice of rose-pink mousse- 
line de soie. Seven rows of shirring with Valen- 
ciennes in front; five rowsin the back. Bouffant 
elbow sleeves shirred through the middie. Mousseline 
plissé ruffle edged with lace turning over neck-band ,; 
pink girdle. 



































































i WHAT THEY READ ie 


EXTRAORDINARY CASES. BY HENRY LAUREN 
CLINTON 


T a period when the movement for a 
A radical reform in the machinery of 
criminal law is gathering strength 

from Massachusetts to Texas, when the inter- 
minable delays in bringing to trial and carrying 
out the sentence, the pestilent ingenuity and 
activity of prisoners’ counsel in setting aside 
verdicts by securing appeals, the sweeping re- 
versal of just decisions because of the most 
microscopic technical flaws in indictments 
and opinions, have had a general tendency to 














principally through the familiar medium of 
finding the past even a little worse than the 
present. Sucha custom as that of the judges 
in Chambers receiving a fee of a dollar for 
every order they signed, even to the extent of 
‘¢ probably five or six times their salaries ”’ ; 
as that which obtained under the law of New 
Jersey of depriving a jury also lately of food 
and drink until they came to an agreement ; 
such a proceeding as that of Judge Edmond’s 
forcing Mr. Clinton to take up the defence 
of a prisoner accused of murder, on the spot, 
and without any knowledge of the case, 
and such an extraordinary charge as the judge 
afterward delivered to the jury—are fortu- 
nately almost unknown at the present day. 
The familiar details of the flat contradic- 
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AN EVENING COSTUME CORSET OF IVORY-WHITE SATIN TRIMMED WITH 
MALINE LACE 


act as direct incentives to the increase of 
crime, to lynchings, and, even in some cases 
have aroused the indignation of the judges 
themselves—the appearance of this book ex- 
cites unusual interest. Mr. Clinton, as he 
says in his brief preface, having spent forty 
years in the active practive of law in the city 
of New York, and been engaged in many 
celebrated cases, has thought it worth while 
to preserve some legal historical notes con- 
cerning those of peculiar and extraordinary 
interest. 

From the pages of these some slight en- 
couragement may be gathered by those inter- 
ested in preserving the majesty of the law 
from the contempt of the layman, but this 


tions in high expert testimony of the abuse 
of the defence of insanity ; of the spectacle of 
the counsel for the defence running all over 
the State, appealing from one court to another, 
working on the Governor’s sympathy, ex- 
hausting every possible trick and device to 
save from the gallows a wretch justly con- 
victed—these are by no means inventions of 
the present day. Mr. Clinton’s legal moder- 
ation of language occasionally fails him in 
commenting upon the decisions of the supe- 
rior courts in cases in which he was interested, 
as in the ‘¢ extraordinary and unaccountable ’’ 
decisions of the Supreme Court and the Court 
of Appeals in the trial of Moses Lowenberg, 
convicted of murder in the first degree. 
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‘* Judges Peckham and Leonard, by going 
counter to all the authorities extant applicable 
to the subject, and by a tortuosity of reasoning 
absolutely astounding. .. .”’ ** This decis- 
ion was a legal curiosity ( perhaps the proper 
term would be monstrosity) such as could 
hardly ‘be found in a court of last resort more 
than once in a century.”’ 

Of his success as a criminal lawyer he 
speaks with considerable complacency ; of 
the hundred cases which he thinks he de- 
fended in the course of his career only one of 
his clients was executed. In only two cases 
did he ‘* ever interpose the bad character of 
his clients to shield them from State prison.”’ 
Of the ingenuity of this purely technical de- 
fence he is justly proud. One of these 
clients was such ‘‘an incorrigible criminal ’’ 
that when he was convicted and sent to prison 
again after having been pardoned out even 
Mr. Clinton refused to defend him further. 
Another of his ingenious defences, that of 
the known bad character of the accused, in a 
case of obtaining money under false pretenses, 
enabled the acquitted defendant to carry on a 
further long course of swindling and deceit 
before he was finally brought to book. As 
to all the machinery of quirks and quibbles, 
appeals, transferrals, journeys to Albany, 
they are here set forth appreciatively and at 
length. 

The personal reminiscences of the great 
luminaries of the New York bar during this 
period, many of the incidents of the relation 
of attorney and client, and of the uncertainty 
of jury verdicts, are interesting and worthy of 
record. The flashes of wit and humor with 
which these legal dignitaries became ‘*‘ con- 
vulsed with laughter’’ are mostly of that 
quality that loses all its flavor in cold print. 
One of the most remarkable transformations 
that has taken place in general practice is 
shown by his statement that ‘‘in those 
times there were no exclusively criminal 
lawyers. The ablest and most distinguished 
lawyers in New York City gladly accepted 
retainers in criminal cases whenever they 
could get them—1in fact, they gave the pref- 
erence to criminal cases.”’ (Harper & 
Brothers.) 


A CONNECTCUIT YANKEE IN KING ARTHUR'S 
CourRT. MARK TWAIN 


It is a true saying that a prophet is apt to 
be more honored abroad than in his own 
country ; doubtless not without reason. Now, 
in this light it 1s possible to regard Mark 
Twain as a prophet, for though not without 
honor in this his native land, he really flour- 
ishee most in European countries. It is a 
painful fact, but one supported by good evi- 
dence, that with the exception of the writings 
of Mark Twain and Bret Harte, American 
fiction is practically unknown on the conti- 
nent. It is true that Poe had admirers and 
followers in France, as Henry James has now, 
but certainly neither has attained the almost 
world-wide fame of these the writers of to- 
da 

if we seek the reason of this distinction— 
the reason why the names of Twain and 
Harte are familiar to European school chil- 
dren who never heard of Hawthorne or Wash- 
ington Irving—we find it in the fact that the 
two former are sole manufacturers of a peculiar 
and novel literary product known as American 
humor. Anything else that our literature 
can show, we are informed, can be duplicated 
in the literature of the old world, But our 
humor as exemplified in these two shining 
lights, is admitted to be something sui generis 
and inimitable, indigenous to American soil 
and untransplantable. Thus the Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras has girdled the globe ; with 
Tom Sawyer a close second, and Bret Harte’s 
gentlemanly gamblers not far behind. 

Somebody defines humor as the light 
shock produced by the association of incon- 
gruous ideas. According to this standard 
Mr. Clemens’s freakish somersault backward 
into the sixth century ought to be intensely 
humorous. One cannot readily imagine any- 
thing more incongruous than a Connecticut 
Yankee of to-day, clad in checked clothes 
and bristling with schemes, and the antique 
pageantry of the Morte d’ Arthur. 

Mr. Clemens has jumbled the two up to- 
gether in a most audacious fashion, and has 
succeeded in being amusing—sometimes. 
Incidentally, and in the person of his hero, 


he gets in a number of neat licks at the dut- 
worn institutions and ideas of those benighted 
times, such as royalty and aristocracy, the 
ridiculous notions that ancestry counts for 
anything, and that one man is not just as 
good as another, and others almost equally 
imbecile—from the standpoint of a Connecti- 
cut Yankee. (Harper & Brothers, ) 


THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. BY MARK 


TWAIN 


This is a juvenile tale of which the scene 
is ingeniously laid in the time of Harry the 
Eighth of Engiand, thereby fascinating inev- 
itably the youthful imagination, which dearly 
loves a king. ‘There is plenty of state and 
glitter in the story, contrasted with dark pic- 
tures of the misery of the poor, for the plot 
turns on an accidental shifting of identity 
whereby the young Prince of Wales becomes, 
to all intents and purposes, a pauper boy, and 
the pauper temporarily takes his place as heir- 
presumptive to the throne of England. (Har 
per & Brothers.) 


TOMMY TODDLES. BY ALBERT LEE 


If an extra piece of pudding could always 
be guaranteed to procure such delightful and 
fascinating results as in the case of Tommy 
Toddles, a great many little boys, and little 
girls, too, might hope to be allowed that addi- 
tional indulgence. Mr. Lee has earned the 
gratitude of many a nursery story-teller who 
encounters a demand that far outstrips the 
supply. Even the ** grown-ups’’ will read 
with amusement of the strange and wonder- 
ful animals described in the book, and we 
feel confident that many will be able to 
heartily endorse the remarks attributed to 
that seemingly harmless animal, the Welsh- 
rabbit. There are any number of quaint 
little rhymes that should prompt that venera- 
ble lady, Mother Goose, to keep her weather 
eye on Mr. Lee. 

As to the book’s merit in the eyes of the 
small men and women for whom this thrill- 
ing tale is especially intended, what need to 
say more than that its first perusal will make 
them anxious to read it a second and even a 
third time. 

Mr. Newell's clever illustrations add to 


the general attractiveness of the book, (Har- 
per & Brothers.) 
THE DUCHESS OF POWYSLAND. BY GRANT 


ALLEN 


This book has none of the airy unreality 
of the usual tales wherein duchesses abound 
and titles flourish as cheaply as Christian 
names. It is a careful realistic study of life 
in London, and each type is drawn with 
much vitality. The minor people are most 
interesting and would make a good story by 
themselves. The professional burglar and 
his accomplice, the well-trained ladies’ maid, 
who has a womanly heart in spite of her bad 
training ; Old Affability and the proud Miss 


Venables, are all most possible people, 
sketched pleasantly by the author’s easy 
pen. 


From the first chapter, where the young 
men live in lodgings let by the future Duch- 
ess, the plot is conceived and worked out in 
most reasonable sequence. The Duchess, 
who attains her high position after a sojourn 
in America, and, aided by the glint of Amer- 
ican millions as well as by her personal at- 
tractions, continues to the end to be the 
sensible, self-respecting young woman who 
made beds and cooked appetizing dishes. It 
is an excellent touch where she goes back to 
the old house, and seeing the dust in the fan- 
light longs to get a cloth and dust it her- 
self. 

The Duke, whose hereditary maladies 
bring about a tragedy, and her trial for his 
murder, supposed to be taken from the 
celebrated case of Mrs. Florence Maybrick, 
brings in a thrilling trial scene inthe London 
Criminal Court. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that every innocent woman, tried for her 
life, may have as impassioned and far-sighted 
a defender as Douglas Harrison proved him- 
self to be. There isa little Birmingham cad, 
one Basil McClaine, of the Board of Trade, 
who wanders through the story. In_ his 
desire to know the best people, and in his 
colossal egotism, he is not confined entirely 
to society on the other side of the Atlantic. 
(United States Book Co.) 
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PHILANTHROPHY SERIES 


THE BRACE FARM SCHOOL 


He Children’s Aid Society has for 
I many years battled with the problem 
of the children in the tenement dis- 
tricts, who are without homes or parents, and 
who would inevitably swell the idle and 
criminal class when they come to maturity 
if no staying hand were put out. The experi- 
ment was tried of placing in country homes 
those who drifted into the society’s lodging- 
houses, and would consent to be separated 
from the joys of city life. This worked well 
with small boys, who readily adapted them- 
selves to their new circumstances, and were 
easily molded into country habits by their 
employers. But the big boys of sixteen or 
seventeen who had grown up without control 
or restraint offered the greatest problem. 
They ran away and they refused to brook 
*‘ bossing.’” Time and money were being 
continually wasted with no lasting results, 
and the outlook was most discouraging. 
Charles Loring Brace, founder of the 
society, decided that the only adequate way 
of dealing with the big boy problem was to 
establish a training school for farm, laborers, 
where an apprenticeship could be served. 
The idle would then be weeded out, and with 
the probation over the boys would be able to 
get situations as laborers of some experience, 
very different from that of the green city boy 
who did not know wheat from corn. 
Through the generosity of Mrs, J. M. 
White, the society has been able to try this 
experiment. A farm and tools have been 
purchased at Kensico in Westchester County, 
and under the watchful eyes of the superin- 
tendent, the first awful pericd of homesick- 
ness and discontent is passed. Being with 
other boys from his old home makes the 
stillness of the country less appalling to the 
new-comer, and during the two years of its 
existence the school has proved a wonderful 
success. Mr. Jacob A Riis, after visiting 
Kensico, wrote an article about it for the 
Century Magazine, which appeared last win- 
ter, and so encouraging did he consider the 
outlook for the healthy young farm workers 
that he entitled his account of what he saw, 
One Way Out. 


As soon as the boys 
arrive they are intro- 
duced to the bath-room, 
given clean clothing, 
overalls and boots, and 
familiarized with the 
work, many of them 
being so ignorant that 
they do not know the 
names of the simplest 
objects. Exercise in the 
fields works wonders, 
nature, cramped and 
starved though it may 
have been, responds 
quickly te normal con- 
ditions, and a moral re- 
generation seems to grow 
with honest toil. Be- 
fore the three months 
are over most of the boys 
are anxious to go west, 
and begin their life in 
earnest. Lessons are 
given to those defective 
in education, and the 
great one of kindness 
and gentleness to all 
beasts and animals is an 
unwritten law. Out of 
the 227 boys enrolled, 
155 have permanently 
adopted farm life, and it 
must be remembered 
that this is an absolute 
deduction from the 
pauper class, and an ad- 
dition to the most useful 
one in the country. It 
has been realized by 
philanthropists that any 
efforts to teach trades 
which can only be car- 
ried on in the city, 
throwing more individ- 


uals into an already overcrowded 
community, was of little personal 
advantage, and most pernicious ac- 
cording to the laws of social econ- 
omy. The Brace Farm School, 
which was the pet idea of the theor- 
ist, has easily obtained better prac- 
tical results than almost any other 
system for regenerating ‘‘ the other 
half.’” It is interesting to note 
that society at large is being res- 
cued from a coming crop of young 
vagabonds at about $60 for training 
each boy at the farm and settling 
him in a permanent position, Cer- 
tainly not an extravagant sum, since 
it means the regeneration of a 
human being. 

The officers of the society are D. 
Willis James, Chas, E. White- 
head, and George S. Coe. 


















































DRIVING COSTUME 


Fig. 3415 —W hite piqué 
gown, dotted with mauve, 
round open bodice close 
fitting, trimmed with a 
piqué fichu ruffled with 
white nainsook embroid- 
ery edged with Valen- 
ciennes, and insertion to 
match on upper side, 
W hite tucked lawn chem- 
isette, plissé ruffle, and 
bow in the back, edged 
with lace. Lower sleeves 
of puffed white lawn, ruf- 
fle and lace at wrists, with 
upper puff surmounted by 
two circular piqué epau- 
lettes, finished with lace 
and needlework insertion. 




























Fig. 3414—Casino bodice of green 
satin striped chiné flowered with white, 
dull reds and blues. Front laid in 
plaits with jabot and neck frill of rich 
Maline lace. White taffeta choker and 
bow. Tight chiné sleeves, lace cuffs 
with double silk ruffles under double 
Maline flounces for epauiettes, Narrow 
chiné girdie and white taffeta rosettes 
in front, 



























































































ON THE CARE, GROOMING 
AND TRAINING OF DOMES- 
TIC PETS 
NO. I 

T will, perhaps, be wise to begin these 
I papers by candidly admitting that I can 
only hope to offer useful suggestions in 
connection with the average, not the excep- 
tional, of domestic pets. A famous prize- 
fighter and Mme. Bernhardt have, or did 
have, pet lions. The wife of ex-editor 
Tower has a tortoise; Miss Bateman, the 
celebrated Leah, once owned a diminutive 
pig that was privileged to the run of the 
house ; albino rodents are common; snakes 
frequently met with, and Kate Vandenhoff, 
the actress, has at different times swayed the 
affections of’a fox, numerous rabbits, squirrels 
of all kinds, mice, vulgar and aristocratic, 
also a donkey! (Nemo mortalium, etc. ) 
Some hints about some of these animals 
might be supplied, but advice and informa- 
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Not a sound in the room ; apparently not a 
creature around, Presently the little dog 
would noiselessly glide, on her stomach al- 
most, within sight. The whole aspect and 
attitude of the animal betrayed the most sym- 
pathetic alarm. That she felt my condition 
I knew, because I felt she did. Not a 
move did she make, lying crouched with her 
eyes intently fixed on me, till I gave some 
sign. Of course she got it; who can resist 
sympathy? Her dog’s pantomime would be 
answered in words. 

“* Yes, old woman, you are quite right, I 
feel worse than the very mischief.”’ 

That was taken as permission to demon- 
strate. She was on my knees in a flash, her 
paws were round my neck; she’d bite my 
ears, bark her encouragement and whimper 
her cheer-ups; at last jumping down she 
would flirt and coquette till she had succeeded 
in intruding herself between me and my 
murky humor. 

The statement of acute sympathetic per- 
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tion, authoritative and complete as to their 
house-rearing, is not at my disposition. 

It is chiefly of little dogs and the ever- 
faithful cat, voluntary companions of small 
families in apartments, and, as such, some- 
times prisoners of a few rooms—the cats at 
all events—that I wish to set down certain 
general bits of information which may be 
~useful. 

At the start it is as well to say that these 
little animals, like the people they love so 
well, have constitutions of their own, so that 
it will occasionally be found that what will suit 
many may not suit all. To avoid dogmatiz- 
ing, my recountings shall be those of personal 
experiences in particular instances ; my read- 
ers can then follow my lead nearly, or at a 
distance as they see fit. 

Considerabie of my small-dog knowledge 
was gained from three years of the closest 
association with a diminutive, prick-eared, 
blue sky terrier, who was my much loved 
companion under all sorts of strange condi- 
tions. I have said ‘‘loved,’’ and, at the risk 
of creating offence in some quarters, the de- 
liberately selected word must stand, for though 
it has been my great good fortune to have 
been and be the recipient of infinite affection 
and devotion from family and friends, noth- 
ing could surpass the undeviating and extrav- 
agant love of this little animal. A display 
of irritability and moroseness toward our 
equals is very reasonably resented ; but a fav- 
orite dog will forgive instantly bad temper 
and even cruelty. 

There can hardly be an animal-lover who 
has not at times received the silent sympathy 
of dogs and cats. I have been sitting in my 
room, tired out physically, worn out men- 
tally and heart-sick ; one of the odd minutes 
which occur to all of us workers when we 
feel that the game of life is hardly worth 
playing and is, then, surely nearly played out. 


,POMESTIC PET SERIES 


spicacity on the part of animals, particularly 
of cats and dogs, will not be doubted by 
natural history students for they know that 
scents, sounds and sights which cannot be 
recorded by mortal organs are discernible by 
dumb animals. 

All this is by way of arousing a little 
respect, which may occasionally be lacking, 
for the dumb friend of the house. Few 
of us realize the potentialities of animals, 
and it is nearly safe to advance that care- 
ful study beyond their mere physical habits 
would probably have insured to the world 
assistance in the solving of some highly 
puzzling problems. There isa barn in Salkal 
near Chester, England, outside which no 
horse can be made to stand: he whines and 
trembles with terror till taken away, or run- 
ning away. The experiment has been tried 
with all kinds of horses time and time again. 
An atrocious murder was committed in that 
barn, Strange tramps will go and stay the 
night in it, sleeping soundly, but every kind 
of horse seems to be affected with the horror 
of the long-forgotten murder. 

Men and women are assuredly the most 
marvelous of created beings, but the ant builds 
better, the flea leaps farther, the dog has a 
keener scent, a cat the best eyes and the 
exact line of demarcation between reason 
and instinct has yet to be defined. 

Harry Saint Maur. 


(To be continued.) 


MUSICAL CRITICISM 
A Composer said the other night that 


no critical review written imme- 

diately after a performance of a new 
work could be respected highly by musicians. 
One of his arguments was this: ‘‘It is un- 
fair that a work which has cost the composer 
a year or two years of patient labor should be 
condemned after a single hearing.”’ 
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When I read this extract it occurred to 
me to give expression to some strong feeling 
I have long entertained on the point in 
question, 

What is musical criticism? Is it the ex- 
pression in words of the feelings which a 
certain work creates in a certain individual ? 
If so, the only difference between the critic 
and others of the audienee is this: that the 
critic enjoys the pleasure of seeing his im- 
pressions printed, while his fellow hearers do 
not. Criticism thus would be absolutely 
worthless. And why should anyone accept 
another’s impression rather than his own ? 

Criticism, properly and etymologically 
speaking, means judging. No man has the 
least right to judge of music unless he has 
himself mastered—mastered, I repeat—the 
art of practical composition. Without such 
knowledge all talk about the value of a com- 
position is mere twaddle, not worth the paper 
it is printed on. I must ask my readers’ 
indulgence if, in order to show the value of 
first impressions, I draw upon personal ex- 
periences. I sincerely hope that this pro- 
ceeding will not be considered egotistic. 

When Mr. Damrosch produced his Scarlet 
Letter last winter in Boston I saw one of the 
Boston daily papers in which the musical 
critic prefaced his criticism by the remark- 
able statement that he had come to the per- 
formance without prejudice, having carefully 
abstained from looking at either text or 
music. Ergo, his mind was free from bias. 
Then he started to *‘ criticise ’’ a long work 
immediately after a first and single hearing. 
I do not remember any more what he said; 
I recollect only that I laid the paper down, 
expressing my surprise to a friend that any 
paper was foolish enough to pay some man 
for saying what every Tom, Dick or Harry 
could say just as well, or, rather, just as 
foolishly. 

A reading of some half-dozen Boston 
papers revealed to me the fact that but one 
man had taken the trouble to catch a glimpse 
of the score of The Scarlet Letter. All the 
rest was idle talk about impressions received 
from a single hearing. By the way, the 
dresses worn in the boxes seemed to have 
made a deeper impression than all the score. 

A man who is dependent upon public per- 
formance for his estimate of a composition 
can lay no claim to be a musician. And yet 
such a man proudly poses as a ‘* musical 
critic.”’ First impressions are never reliable. 
A great work requires study, repeated, care- 
ful, conscientious study. The true critic, 
who wishes to be worthy of the name, should 
come to the performance fully prepared. He 
must form his opinion beforehand by private 
study of the score, and then listen to the per- 
formance to find his judgment borne out. 
The man who cannot do this is an idle 
talker. 

Critics, like all human beings, are subject 
to moods. I have attended a performance of 
Wagner’s Gétterdimmerung when I was 
thoroughly tired out. On that particular 
night this colossal work, one of my favorites, 
seemed hopelessly dull and lengthy. Sup- 
pose it had been the first performance, and 
without previous study I had rushed to write 
up my impressions. Truly, a fine ‘*criti- 
cism’’ would have resulted! And yet I 
knew the work at that time almost to a note. 

I have undergone a similar experience at a 
performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. I was thoroughly bored, and in no- 
wise fit to write a criticism of even the 
execution. I was honest enough to write 
nothing. . 

When Massenet’s Manon was first pro- 
duced in this city I went to Schirmer’s, about 
a week before the performance, to get the 
score. All had been sold. My attempts to 
borrow one also failed. Here was the night 
of the premiére and I did not know one note 
of the score! I could have written up my 
impressions, but I scorned to do this and even 
stayed away from the performance. I was 
persuaded to attend the second representation 
and received a favorable impression. Still I 
did not write a word. Some time after the 
last performance my score arrived from Paris. 
A careful study soon convinced me that the 
work contained far more merit and beauty 
than the unprepared hearing had disclosed to 
me. 

A first hearing—if the critic is in perfect 


physical condition—will establish the. fact 
whether a work is good or bad. Nothing 
more. It is absurd to pass judgment before 
a work is fully understood in all its details, 


and this can only be accomplished by careful” 


private study. Criticism should show the 
reasons why praise or blame is bestowed. If 
it fails to do this it serves no purpose what- 
ever. 

The physical condition of the critic at a 
particular performance is also an important 
consideration. If two or three weeks’ care- 
ful study of a new opera has convinced me 
of its merits, and I happen to be tired or 
otherwise indisposed at the first performance, 
and, therefore, the work fails to impress me, 
I certainly shall not hesitate one moment to 
trust my careful study rather than the im- 
pressions of three hours, I will even go so 
far as to tell my readers, confidentially, that 
when I hear a premiére the complete review 
of the work itself is already in my pocket, 
and after the performance I only add the 
criticism about the artists. 

Mistakes against musical orthography, bad 
leading of the voices, faulty counterpoint, 
imperfections in fugal writing, and a thou- 
sand other considerations which contribute 
to what is called good or bad writing, can 
only be judged by actual reading of the score. 
If the “ critic’ leaves out of consideration 
such vital elements what can his ‘‘criti- 
cism’’ be worth? Nothing, I say; abso- 
lutely nothing! Every amateur can tell me 
after a performance: ‘‘ This was a fine 
work ; this work was dull,’’ If the pro- 
fessional critic can do no more—and after a 
single hearing without previous study he can 
do no more—he had better hold his peace. 

R. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


WHAT THE SUMMER RESORT CLUB AND CASINO 
EXEMPLIFY 


F one wishes to observe and enjoy smart 
I and inexpensive dress, and watch the 
admirable way it can flourish outside of 
all extravagance, she or he must become 
somewhat familiar with the men and women 
who compose the well-bred families in cottage 
colonies, where they have their homes and 
spend their summers and autumns. The 
natural sequence of this homogeneous society 
is the club and casino, where may be seen in 
its best form the correct dress for field and 
drawing-room, for forenoon, afternoon and 
evening. It is the stage on which the com- 
munity shines, and from which an admirable 
study of fitness and simplicity as well as suit- 
able elegance may be made. 

It is second nature to those men and women 
to don the correct and fit suit for every field 
sport, and to have it simply, but becomingly 
made. The same punctiliousness exists in 
their costumes for riding, wheeling and driv- 
ing. Indifference to, or carelessness in, dress 
is never permitted to creep within the bound- 
ary lines of smartness, but are as rigidly ex- 
cluded as loud or dazzling apparel. 


SOME SMART AFTERNOON COSTUMES 


Examples of smart afternoon gowns, with- 
out an approach to extravagance, are worn by 
the women belonging to this favored colony, 
not fifty miles from town, where homes be- 
speak the innate taste and refinement of their 
owners, who one and all seem to have been 
born with that rare capacity of making much 
out of little. The first gown which comes to 
mind is a rose-pink batiste, and small wonder, 
for everyone boasts of pretty pink frocks this 
summer. It was a fair and charming young 
matron who wore this one, in the most be- 
coming way. Her petticoat was a dream of 
lace and lawn, in tucks and frills, and over it 
fell the pink batiste skirt, with its four white 
flounces plissé, each headed by Valenciennes 
ruchings, and set on from the bottom, in 
regular spaces. A sleeveless bodice of white 
batiste was worn with it, a lace ruff at the 
throat with white riibon choker and bow. At 
the waist a black satin girdle which fastened at 
the side. Worn over this bodice was a pink 
batiste boléro, fronts rounded and trimmed 
with a ruffle of the sheerest open embroidery, 
and several rows of puckered Valenciennes as 
a heading. The tops of the sleeves were in 

(Continued on page 94.) 
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COCKTAIL SETS 


Consisting of Shaker, Bitters Bottle, Mixing Spoon, Measuring Cup and Waiter. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
208 Fifth Avenue. 





1128-1130 Broadway. 








tre Glub Gocktails 
M. 


Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, 

Tom Gin, Vermouth, 
and York. 


For the Yacht. 

For the Sea Shore. 

For the Mountains. 

For the Fishing Party. 
For the Camping Party. 





For the Summer Hotel. 
No Pleasure Party complete 
without them. 
For adults and juveniles—9 styles. Sold by all Druggists 
The CRAWFORD MFG. CO. Makers, and Dealers. 
Factory and Main Offices: 
HacgnsTown, MD. @. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
So.s Proprigrors, 
39 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Conn 


And 20 Piccadilly, W . London, England. 
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FACING for FULLNESS 
is 


Hair ¢ 
Cloth?» 


The lady's tailor and 
the season's fashions 
demand Hair CLOTH 
to fulfil every condi- 
dition - lightness, full- 
ness, continuance of 
shape. durability 








CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 
















Send for complete line of Samples. showing different colors and weights a 
to the largest manufacturers of HAIR CLOTH In the world 
AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, - PAWTUCKET, R. L *| 














EXPERIENCED TRAVELERS 


carry with them, convenient to use, a supply of 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


A custom that may be followed profitably by everyone. This soap is an excel- 
lent cleanser, emollient and antiseptic; a safeguard against contagion; de- 
lightfully refreshing when fagged out after a day’s travel, games, etc., and its 
soothing and healing qualities make it invaluable in cases of Bites oF INsEcTs, 
CuaFiInG, Pricxty Heat, Ivy Potsoninc, SUNBURN, ETC. 


TAKE IT WITH YOU! 


Solid Silverware 


In Tea Services, Dinner 
Services, Dessert pieces of 
all kinds, in Forks, Spoons 
and Knives and all small 
table wares, this house offers 
one of the largest stocks of 
exclusively solid silver in 
the United States. Buyers 


desire true forms, appropri- 
ately but not over-deco- 


rated, 


their wants. 


Tueropore B. STARR 
206 Fifth Ave., Madison Sq., 
New York. 





CHICAGO 
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WESTERN Sf 
RAIWAY 


THE 


MAPLE LEAF 
o ROUTE 


THE VERY LATEST 
PULLMAN 
PRODUCTIONS 
COMPAR TMI N T. 
DRAWING ROOM 
V~ESTIBULED 
SLEEPING CARS 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 








whose taste leads them to! 


will find the stock | — 
| one specially chosen to serve 
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Featherbone 
Edge 
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SKIRT BINDING 


has a strip of Featherbone stitched 
in one edge. It both flares and 
binds the skirt and holds it away 
from the feet; the newest of the 
S. H. & M. bindings. 
If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free 
** Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72 page 
book by Miss Lmma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 


Journas, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City 
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The Standard Single Tub ; 


Hartford Single-Tube Tires are the 
Standard tires. They have many 
imitators, but the Hartford Rubber 
Works Company has been making 
Single-tube tires for six years, and ex- 
perience has taught them how to make 
the right kind of single-tube tire. 
IF IT'S A HARTFORD TIRE 


IT’S RIGHT. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York. Philadelphia. 











Chicago. 
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BLOUIS VUITTON'S 


FAVORITE 
TRUNKS & BAGS 
PARIS RUE SCRIBE 
ES BRANCH 


? AVENUE MARCEA| 


4 STRAND 
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[THE ART OF oa WAS DEVELOPED ‘A THE GERMANS’ 
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three pink plissé ruffles, which stood out well 
above the white, close-fitting tucked sleeves, 
and were finished at the wrists by frills of 
lace. Most graceful and light was the white 
chip hat crowning the head, with a wealth 
of lovely carnations in every shade of pink, 
mixed in with a quantity of green buds. 
Bows of white taffeta ribbon at one side, with 
a white aigrette, and the cache-peigne brim- 
ming over with more carnations in the back. 

How well I recall the pretty effect of a 
chiné silk gown, with conventional design 
of apple blossoms without foliage or stems, 
mingled in shadings of blue and pinkish lilac. 
Skirt lined with pale blue taffeta untrimmed, 
a pretty round bodice in straps, ribbon width 
of silk, joined to white lisse bands of the 
same width tucked transversely, the tucks 
perhaps a half-inch wide. Three lisse bands 
tapered down the back of the bodice and five 
in the front. Chiné silk elbow sleeves, with 
bouffant tops, and let in crosswise were three 
bands of transverse lisse tucks, showing the 
same pale blue taffeta underneath as those on 
bodice. Then there was a belt of black satin 
ribbon, with a dashing bow at theside. This 
finished the waist off charmingly, while the 
neck had pretty lisse tabs with a ruff above 
them. On her head she wore one of the 
most becoming Louis xvi. hats, of black 
straw trimmed in front with a quantity of 
white roses and foliage, more roses for cache- 
peigne, and black Paradise plumes at the 
sides. A stem green silk parasol told with 
capital effect, and there were long gloves of 
écru suéde. 

BEIGE BATISTE COSTUME 

I remember, too, a pretty beige batiste 
gown, silvery pale. It was worn by a very 
smart young woman, about twenty, who car- 
ried herself amazingly well. A sheen of 
Nile-green silk shone through the batiste, 
always a pretty underslip. On the separate 
batiste skirt, at the bottom, were five rows 
of Valenciennes puckered up closely. This 
was tight and pretty as a trimming, and the 
skirt mounting was equally so in divisional 
shirrings, with narrow lace puckered up on 
each one. There was a pointed yoke in the 
back of round bodice, with lace puckerings 
on the shirrings. The fronts were tucked 
and had lace puckered on their edges, and 
they crossed in front. A white Liberty satin 
sash was tied in the back, the long ends 
floating down to the bottom of the skirt. 
Wonderfully pretty were the sleeves, the 
bouffant tops a succession of tucks, with lace 
sewed on the edge of each one, the lower 
sleeves close-fitting, with narrow cuffs rolling 
over and trimmed with tucks and lace to 
match. Quaint and becoming was the russet 
straw hat dipping over the face, with its deli- 
cate green ferns and bunches of red, white 
and black currants across the front, with 
shaded green taffeta bows in the back, under 
which was a charming cache-peigne of green 
tulle and currants, Even the parasol had a 
befitting fruit ornament on the handle— 
nothing less than a lovely enameled apple in 
brilliant reds and yellows, with stem of dia- 
monds. The silk was shot with tan, scarlet 
and green, and watered with a dull red. 
White suéde gloves, always so becoming to 
the hands and such a clear, fresh note in a 
summer toilette. 


BLACK GRENADINE GOWN 


My attention was next attracted to an ex- 
tremely well-built gown, which had the effect 
of a Princesse, but in reality was a bodice and 
skirt, The material was black grenadine, 
and the skirt was made over black taffeta 
perfectiy plain on the bottom, but on the 
sides of the front gore, directly below the 
belt, were two lozenge-shaped openings show- 
ing black.and-white-striped silk underneath. 
The skirt was mounted on a narrow girdle of 
black silk folds. A guimpe bodice of black 
grenadine lined with black silk was very 
much cut out at the sides of bust and under 
the arm, forming a V back and front, and 
fastening on the shoulders. A narrow silk 
passementerie finished the edges. Under this 
guimpe was worn a striped black-and-white 
bodice of rich gros-grain silk. The front 
was slightly full, being tucked a few inches 
below the neck-band, and the neck finished 
by a full gorgette or ruff of white lisse plissé. 
Bouffant tops to black and white silk sleeves, 


with close-fitting lower arms, the wrists 
trimmed with lisse plissé. A love of a 
bonnet in black tulle, with appliqué lace 
designs beautifully worked over with brilliant 
little jet spangles White aigrette on the 
left, and jet-spangled roses across the front. 
This lovely toilette was completed in the 
most perfect manner by a white silk parasol, 
and white gloves stitched with black, fastened 
with black buttons. 


CAPE MODEL 


A new model cape, worn in Paris through 
June, and quite admired now among this 
cottage-colony, has so many possibilities of 
being of use if adapted to various purposes 
and built up accordingly, that a few hints 
will suffice for those who are deft and clever 
at making pretty things for themselves. The 
cape in question was made of a wonderfully 
rich and beautiful flowered silk, in medium 
tones, blended softly and with exceeding har- 
mony. The model is that of a shoulder cape 
reaching the waist, which has had the centre 
cut out, leaving below the neck the effect of 
a yoke, the sides slanting toward the arms. 
These lines were trimmed with a black Chan- 
tilly lace quilling, and the open space was 
filled up with three square tabs reaching to 
the waist. The tab in the centre had a flat 
band of jetted lace on three sides, while the 
two tabs adjoining had the same trimming on 
the sides next the middle tab only. The rest 
of the cape was untrimmed, except for the 
ruff, which was very high, with bunches of 
lace and loops of black satin ribbon. A white 
satin lining left nothing more to be desired. 
This model in white or colored crépe de 
chine for a youthful wrap would be charming 
with pretty taffeta linings and white gauze 
ribbon quillings, lace and ribbon bunched up 
into a high collar and trimmed with flowers. 
In black silk or black velvet, with jetted 
trimmings and lace quillings a decided ele- 
gance would be secured. While this model 
in light cloths, with either feather or fur 
trimmings, would turn out very charming in- 
deed for a driving or walking cape, and could 
be worn quite late in the autumn. 


PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 
A CHARMING OPEN-AIR FUNCTION 


A S a kind of compensation for the Cas- 


tellane féte, which was such a fail- 

ure in spite of all the money which 
had been lavished upon it by well-meaning hosts 
whose wealth could not propitiate the clerk 
of the weather, we have now had another 
open-air social function which has been the 
very perfection of what such a thing should 
be. It is to the Duc de Massa that we are 
indebted for the charming afternoon and 
evening which we spent under the green 
shadows of Franconville, and many are those 
who to-day praise the Arcadian delights 
which fell to their share on that memorable 
occasion, 

At two o’clock in the afternoon a special 
train awaited the Duke’s numerous guests, 
and like last year for a similar féte, the Mar- 
quis de Massa stood on the quay of embark- 
ment ready to welcome his elder brother’s 
friends, and to lead them to their destina- 
tion. Forty minutes later we arrived at 
the station which serves Franconville, where 
drags were drawn up in the rear of the sta- 
tion, and soon we were trotting rapidly under 
the spreading bows of the magnificent avenue 
which leads to the chateau. Franconville is 
built in purest Louis x1. style, and, like the 
celebrated Castle of Chenonceaux, mirrors 
its fretted and carved turrets in the clear 
waters of a lake framed by the most verdant 
of trees and plants. Like last year, again, a 
kind of Kermesse had been installed in the 
park, merry-go-rounds, shooting-galleries, 
swings, Russian-mountains, etc., etc., being 
highly appreciated by the élégants and élé- 
gantes who thronged the velvety sward. 
Under some bushy blossoming lindens a 
‘* Bal champétre ’’ was presided over by the 
Duke in person, and we took a special pleas- 
ure in launching ourselves into the country 
dances and ‘*rondes’’ for which the bag- 
pipes and ‘* violes”’ gave the signal. 

At seven o'clock the great bell of the 
chateau called us to dinner, a dinner, let me 
tell you, which left nothing to be desired in 
point of gastronomical chefs-d’ceuvres and of 
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luxurious appointments. The little tables for 
six and ten covers were disposed in the large 
banqueting hall, and were covered with gar- 
lands of field flowers and with rustic baskets 
of fruit shaped like nests and woven from the 
green river reeds which abound on the edge 
of the tiny stream which loses itself in the 
lake stretching beneath the windows. A 
salad of blossoms was a distinctly pleasant 
feature of the repast, and so were the ices, 
which were served in the cup-like corollas of 
some huge, fragrant, pink lilies that com- 
municated to the delicious morsel therein con- 
tained an exquisite perfume. 


SOME DINNER COSTUMES 


The toilettes of the fair guests were well 
in. keeping with the summer weather and 
soft silvery moonshine, which turned the en- 
tire grounds into a species of fairy landscape ; 
ethereal, gauzy, translucent in their dainty, 
belaced beauty, they suggested the midnight 
dances of the fays in Melusine’s enchanted 
forest. The Countess du Bourg wore a dia- 
phanous costume of white linon embroidered 
richly in floss silks, also white, and a gigantic 
hat of Neapolitan straw loaded with half- 
opened white roses. The Marquise de Mas- 
signy was equally in white, of a creamy hue, 
her hat being of cream-colored straw adorned 
with pale pink roses, Princess Louis de 
Croy wore a black-and-white Louis xv. Pekin 
gown, smothered in pink mousseline de soie, 
while the Comtesse de Montsaulnin’s azure 
skirts and corsage of transparent mull, en- 
crusted with Valenciennes lace, and looped 
up, a la Greque, with moiré ribbons was the 
dernier-cri of chic, and sweet, modishness. 
It would take several columns of this paper 
to describe half of the marvels which were 
worn by the Duke’s feminine friends on that 
afternoon and evening, let it therefore suffice 
for me to say that if one is to judge by their 
selections—selections which may be consid- 
ered as worthy of note since Paris’s most cele- 
brated fashion leaders were present—the style 
for mid-summer will be of an almost incredi- 
bly light and foamy nature. Muslins, and 
that of the sheerest, gauzes, crépes, silk can- 
vases, ‘‘ veilings,’’ lace over thin glacé silks, 
painted étamine, embroidered tulles, are the 
order of the day, adorned with flounces upon 
flounces of lace, and with ribbons galore, in 
tints so soft, so flower-like, and so brilliant 
withal that one ends by resembling some of 
those lovely bonbon bags which our great con- 
fiseurs have the secret to make so perfectly 
beautiful. 


A TITLED PLAYWRIGHT 


After dinner we all repaired to the bijou 
theatre, on the glittering little scene of which 
so many of the Duke’s comediettas and oper- 
ettas have been represented. The programme 
was that evening most pleasing, as it always 
is under the roof of this genial and hospitable 
nobleman, and included Un Quatorziéme 
Comédie, by the Duc de Massa; La Nuit de 
Mai, by Musset; musique, by the Duc de 
Massa ; La Nuit d’ Octobre, by Musset ; musi- 
que, by Duc de Massa; Le Roman Chez la 
Portiére vaudeville, by Henry Monnier ; mu- 
sique, by Duc de Massa. A gorgeous set of 
fireworks terminated the proceedings, and 
when we once more turned our faces toward 
Paris we could not laud sufficiently the ex- 
quisite taste displayed throughout the day by 
our amiable host in this his annual reception 
in his favorite country seat. 


SPUN-GLASS PARASOLS 

I am leaving to-morrow for Trouville, 
where I spent last week, my last mundane 
function in the metropolis being performed at 
the ‘‘soirée-de-contrat’’ given by the Marquise 
de Panisse-Panis on the occasion of her 
daughter’s marriage tothe Marquis de Poléon. 
The countless presents sent to the fortunate 
bride and groom were exposed in the billiard- 
room of the Marquise’s magnificent residence, 
among so great a profusion of flowers and 
verdure that the big apartment seemed to 
have been turned into a regular winter-garden. 
Diamonds, pearls, emeralds, sapphires, rubies 
and many other gems of great splendor scin- 
tillated on the pink-velvet-draped tables 
surrounded by orchids, orange buds and 
gardenias, silver and gold plate dressing-cases 
superbly chased, and other articles de vertu 
made up a tout-ensemble which could hardly 
have been surpassed, and the young fiancée, 


in her vaporous rose-hued draperies, smiled 
so gaily and joyfully as she received the con- 
gratulations of her many friends that one 
could not but envy this charming embodi- 
ment of youth and of perfect happiness, at 
least we who are on the downward course of 
life’s hilly path could not but give a passing 
and somewhat melancholy thought to the 
weary way which separates us from the time 
when we too were fiancées, without a care, 
or even a shadow of coming gloom to obscure 
our azure skies. 

Spun-glass sunshades are the latest novelty 
here. Many of my readers may hear of this 
with some amusement as spun glass does not 
seem to represent a material from which any 
kind of an umbrella may be manufactured. 
Such is however the case, and very pretty if 
rather perishable they are, these glistening 
creations, so light and airy and original. How 
the glass is spun for the purpose it is not for 
me to say, but it is treated in such a fashion 
that it can be folded without breaking, as, for 
the matter of that, it is woven loosely it is 
true, but still woven, in the same manner as 
canvas, with big meshes, and is to be obtained 
in pale tints of extreme shininess which seem 
to have imprisoned thousands of sunrays 
betwixt their tiny, silky threads. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, July, 1896. 
NOTES FOR MORNING-ROOM 
GOSSIP 


A CHARMING AFTER-CANDLE-TIME 
TAINMENT 


Moonlight musicale is soon to be in- 
A troduced by Mrs. L at her 
beautiful villa in one of Gotham’s 
favorite summer haunts. The preparations are 
very promising, for the lady combines in her 
resources a vivid imagination, a fully equipped 
bank account and almost perfect surroundings 
(all the requisites, in fact), so no wonder much 
pleasure is anticipated. First of all, the 
guests will be received by this gracious hostess 
in the drawing-room, otherwise the interior 
of the house will scarcely be used. The grounds 
and outside preparations will, ina way, eclipse 
these beautiful surroundings, and are to be 
the piéce de resistance upyn this occasion. 
The grounds and driveway leading to the 
house will be outlined with flower-bedecked 
iron wire, from which will hang numberless 
Venetian hanging-lanterns. The guests will 
drive under the porte-cochére at one end of 
the house, and between a double line of liv- 
eried footmen will be conducted to the dress- 
ing-rooms, and so to the drawing-room. 

Toward the other end of the house in 
front of the main piazza, which has been 
widened for this occasion, at a distance from 
the house of sixty feet, has been erected a 
semi-circular platform, enclosed at the back 
to reflect the sound. This is designed to 
accommodate an orchestra and a chorus of 
male and female voices. The space between 
this structure and the house has been floored 
over, and this, together with the piazza, will 
serve as an auditorium, to enable the audience 
to enjoy the delightful programme which is 
being arranged—music that is suited to these 
pastoral surroundings. Plants, flowers, gar- 
lands of color and lanterns will combine to 
eclipse the oft-quoted Oriental scenes, and so 
hold and delight the attention of this favored 
audience. 

The second part of the programme will 
consist of tableaux-vivants, enacted by pro- 
fessionals, and will consist of episodes recount- 
ed in—well, one of the books of to-day. An 
invisible chorus will fill in the short space of 
time between each chapter, and the music 
chosen will, in its character, be descriptive of 
the events to follow. This petite history has 
been adapted for this occasion by no one else 
than the versatile hostess herself, who has 
received an autograph consent from the tal- 
ented author to thus allow her to use his 
book. The programmes to be used at this 
musicale are very simple, but chaste, consist- 
ing of a cover of parchment in the shape of a 
lyre, bearing the name of the house, and the 
date in silver letters in moonlight effect. 

When this programme shall have been 
completed the guests will be given a carefully 
thought-out and well-prepared ménu. It 
will be served from one large table in the 
dining-room, groaning with the weight of so 

(Continued on next text page.) 
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(Continued from page 94.) 

many good things, and a sufficient number of 
small tables which will be placed on the 
piazza and lawn surrounding this apartment, 
and so each guest will be comfortably seated 
and served. During the serving of the sup- 
per the orchestra will continue to play at a 
distance on the lawn. The wash-houses, 
stable, the bicycle-room, the dairy, the hot- 
houses and the grounds generally will be 
lighted and in holiday attire, and will indeed 
do credit to this munificent host and hostess, 
and at the same time entertain and please 
their guests, nearly all of whom are likewise 
interested in all that pertains to a well-ap- 
pointed and well-maintained out-of-town 
establishment. While this part of the pro- 
gramme is being enacted, an elaborate dis- 
play of fireworks will bring these festivities 
to a close. Let us hope, with them, that 
the gods of the weather may be in their 
most indulgent humor, and so convert this 
spot into a veritable garden of Eden. 


THE ART INTEREST 


A MONUMENT RECENTLY ERECTED WHICH RE- 
QUIRED SIXTY THOUSAND TONS OF STONE 


He Germans can scarcely feel flattered 
at the very slight interest which the 


world outside the borders of the 
empire has taken in the completion and in- 
auguration of their colossal monument to the 
late Emperor William 1., on the Kyffhzuser 
hill, one of the very biggest erections of its 
kind in modern times. The hight of the 
central shaft or tower is about two hundred 
and fifty feet, sixty thousand tons of stone 
were employed in its construction and more 
than a million of marks expended, the funds 
being raised by subscription among the vari- 
ous associations of old soldiers. Through a 
fine official unconsciousness of the irony of 
the situation the site selected for this na- 
tional monument may be said to defeat the 
object of the monument itself, for it is in 
this Thuringian hill that Frederick Barba- 
rossa still sits dreaming, as everybody knows, 
with his beard growing through the stone 
table before him, waiting for the restoration 
of the Holy Roman Empire. As he did not 
come out to assist at the inauguration of this 
symbol of the unity of the German Empire 
it is evident that it is not the real thing. 
However, the present monarch, with a nota- 
ble gathering of the representative princes of 
North Germany around him, dedicated it on 
the 18th June last with one of his customary 
orations. 


THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF THE PRODUCTS OF 
THE ENGLISH SCHOOL OF ART 


Various opinions are entertained concern- 
ing the increase in monetary value of the 
representative canvases of the English school, 
and figures are cited both to show this appre- 
ciation and also to disprove it. A careful 
observer has recently, in the course of an 
article, declared : ‘* The reports of London 
auction rooms for several years have shown a 
constantly decreasing demand for works of 
even some of the most popular of the native 
artists, and as there is little or no market for 
them outside of Great Britain and the Colo- 
nies they are often sold at a great loss to the 
owners.”’ Against the opinion of this ex- 
pert may be quoted many instances of great 
increase in value. Ata recent sale in Lon- 
don Romney’s portrait group of the sisters 
Caroline, Viscountess Clifden and Lady 
Elizabeth Spencer, posing as Music and 
Painting, was knocked down for 10,500 
guineas, and the same dealer—Wertheimer, 
of Bond Street—bid in, a year ago, Sir 
Joshua's Lady Delmi for 11,700 guineas. 
‘These two sums are said to be the highest 
paid in recent years at London picture sales, 
the next highest being 10,600 guineas for a 
Crucifixion attributed to Raphael, at Lord 
Dudley’s sale some four years ago. At Sir 
Julian Goldsmid’s sale a Sea Piece, by Tur- 
ner, brought $10,765, against $6,300 two 
years ago, and his Rockets and Blue Lights, 
$19,425, against $3,725 ten years ago; even 
a marine, by Stanfield, over $2,000 more 
than twelve years ago; Alma Tadema’s Ex- 
pectations, $10,190, nearly $3,000 more 
than the artist received for it in 1885. At 
another sale a small sketch in oil, by Sir 
John Millais, of his Huguenot Lovers, 


brought $3,250, and another, cf The Good 
Knight, $1,500. At the recent Ossuna 
sale, in Paris, a portrait of a lady attributed 
to Van Dyke brought $12,000, Even at a 
recent sale of old mezzotints, in London, 
very high prices were obtained for good ex- 
amples of this, unfortunately, nearly extinct 
art. 


THE LITTLE WORTH, ARTISTIC OR OTHERWISE, 
OF A CERTAIN WORLD'S FAIR EXHIBIT 


On the other hand, it is encouraging to 
hear that the elaborate series of the Race for 
Wealth, worked out on five canvases by Mr. 
Frith, R.A., which was exhibited at the 
Chicago Fair in 1892, which originally cost 
the proud owner several thousand pounds, 
was recently sold at Christie’s auction rooms 
for 310 guineas, less than half the sum given 
for a set of sketches of the same subject in 
1880, 

The late Edwin Armitage, R. A., who 
died at Tunbridge Wells in his eightieth year 
last June, was a representative figure of the 
English old-fashioned, hard, literal, historical 
painter, who supplemented his natural want of 
inspiration by much laborious and intelligent 
application. It will surprise many readers to 
know that he passed several years in study in 
Paris, and was a pupil of Delaroche. As far 
back as the Salon of 1843 he exhibited 
Vulcan Chaining Prometheus. Of recent 
years, when his powers had begun to decline, 
he was one of the most obstinate adherents 
of the rights cf an Academician to seven pic- 
tures on the line at each annual exhibition, 
and as his canvases were frequently of the 
largest size he is credited with having much 
to do with the indignant protests that ied to 
the establishment of the Grosvenor, the New 
Gallery, and other more independent organi- 
zations. 


INTERNATIONAL THIEVERY IN PICTURES 


In a recent article in a New York news- 
paper, commenting upon the recent theft of a 
painting by Constable and one by Alma Ta- 
dema from a van going to Paddington, and 
the suspicions of the Scotland Yard authori- 
ties that these canvases, in company with 
many others obtained in like manner, in- 
cluding Gainsborough’s Duchess of Devon- 
shire, had found an asylum in a ‘‘ fence ”’ 
establishment in this city, testimony in sup- 
port of this suspicion was given by a well- 
known dealer and collector here on the east 
side, Since giving this testimony the dealer 
has himself been robbed of an ancient 
Madonna, given him to be cleaned, and 
which he seems to have guarded rather negli- 
gently. On the other hand, pictures stolen 


here—as in a Rochester exhibition a few 
weeks ago—are said to be shipped to London 
to be disposed of. 





sion than the vaudeville there are 

only In Gay New York, which began 
a new and revised edition at the Casino on 
Monday, and light opera at Terrace Garden. 
At the latter place of diversified entertain- 
ment three operas were billed for this week, 
the Black Hussar for Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday nights, Gasparone for this and 
to-morrow evenings, and The Beggar Student 
for Saturday. 

The roof-garden shows continue to draw 
on animate things of all classes for perform- 
ers, that of Koster & Bial, during the week, 
having had a menagerie of trained quadruped 
and winged biped entertainers, the humblc 
pigeon and the non-histrionic pig even con- 
tributing their quota. 

At the Grand Central Roof Garden, a 
more pretentious performers, are also to 
found Kuno’s circus of canary birds, “iy 
mice, rabbits, rats and pigeons. 

The popular favorites continue to hold 
forth, their songs, dances and posing seem- 
ing in no wise to pall upon their audiences. 
The roof gardens now number seven : Ham- 
merstein’s Olympia, Casino, Madison Square, 
Grand Central, Koster & Bial’s, The Amer- 
ican, Proctor’s Pleasure Palace. To which 
can be added the Grand Republic floating 
vaudeville show. 
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FORECAST 


Lyceum Theatre, on 1 September, An 
Enemy of the King will be presented, with 
Mr. Sothern in the cast. 

Empire Theatre, 31 August, Rosemary, 
with Mr. John Drew in the cast. 

Bijou Theatre, first week in September, 
Marty Malone, Mr. Harrigan’s new play, 
with the author in the cast, 

About the same time melodrama will hold 
the boards at the American and at the Acad- 
emy of Music. 

Palmer’s Theatre, 5 October, Mary Pen- 
nington, Spinster, with Georgia Cayvan in 
the cast. 

AT THE THEATRES 

Casino—8, In Gay New York, 

Terrace Garden—8. 15. Light Opera. 

Seidi Conceit—8.10, at Brighton Beach. 
Casino Roof Garden—Variety. 


Olympia Roof Garden—8.15, Fregoli. 
Koster & Bial’s— Roof Garden— Variety. 


DESCRIPTION OF BODICE 


FRONT AND BACK VIEWS OF WHICH ARE SHOWN 
ON PAGE 83 


His costume, created by C. D. Losee, 

] has a skirt of fine white mohair. 

Bodice of lisse over green silk. 

Revers of green silk trimmed with appliqué 

of lace, the silk being cut out under the ap- 

pliqué. The silk and appliqué are carried 

across back, forming a sort of pea-jacket. 

Full ruffles at shoulders of lisse, underneath 
tight sleeves of the silk covered with lisse. 


A CASE OF ALTRUISM 


(Frontispiece of this issue.) 
noted for 


Lady of Quaker descent, 
her exceeding tenderness to animals, 


made a pet of a tiny gosling belong- | 


ing tothe farm. To her surprise the little 


creature developed into an abnormally big | 


gander, not exactly the type of pet the kind- 
hearted lady had counted upon. 
the gander never knew the difference, for 
the Quakeress did not discard him on account 
of his size, and he came to know, to love 
and to follow his benefactor about like a dog. 
One warm summer day, starting out with her 
daughter on an errand of metcy which in- 
volved a long walk, part of it through a 
grove, the Quakeress was amazed to discover 
the gander following in her wake. ‘The 
poor fellow strove his utmost to keep up with 
his friends, but ever and anon he was forced 
to ‘*flop’’ from sheer exhaustion. This was 
more than his friend could bear. She handed 
the basket of provisions to her daughter, and 
going back for the adventurous but exhausted 
gander she placed him gently across her 
shoulder, and thus dangling he dawned on 
the astonished gaze of the village through 
which the little cavalcade passed. The day 
was hot, the gander heavy, and the spectacle 
she made bordered on the ludicrous, but-what 
cared the kind-hearted Quakeress for any of 
these drawbacks? Was not the gander made 
comfortable ? 


A spoonful of Abbott's Angostura Bitters in a glass 
of water gives it flavor, gives you appetite, aids 
digestion. a. 
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GREAT WESTERN. 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
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vintages, 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
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Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 
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Steven Co., New Yor. 





Forsale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 
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Fair Women from 
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Fig. 3433—Blue and white striped silk gown, Wat- 
teau back and untrimmed skirt. Guimpe bodice in 
front of white lawn with lace entre-deux between the 
puffs, Tight sleeves of silk, with lace andlawn tops. 
Lace choker and wrist frills. Blue taffeta sash tied 
in front, 


Fig. 3435—Bodice for girl of school age of green 
and white organdie, round and full, strapped with 
open needlework and lace inseiting, defining yoke of 
white tucked organdie. Tight white embroidered 
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DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES 


lawn sleeves, with double bias ruffle of organdie 
edged with match needlework and lace. White taf- 
feta sash with green satin edge. Choker to match. 
Jabot of white point d esprit. 

Fig. 3434—Visning gown, youthful model. Skirt 
of dove gray and white pékiné taffeta untrimmed. 
Round high bodice of cobalt blue mousseline de soie 
plissés with bretelles of pale écru, and white em- 
broidery belted with blue velvet. Tight mousseline 
plissé sleeves, triple Sounced tops. White taffeta 
choker and bow, 


Fig. 3436—Garden party frock of rose pink dotted 
muslin built over pink slip. Bottom of skirt ruched 
and points also, with yellow Valenciennespuckered. 
Round bodice, white lace boléro. White flowered 
ribbon Empire belt, long ends in the back tied in 
broad loop, formed into revers onthe right. Tight 
wrinkled sleeves, upper drapery edged with tace 
ruching. Ruff of lace to match, and wrist frills 
also. 


Fig. 3437— Walking gown of black canvas, over 


apricot silk, skirt untrimmed, Figaro bodice, fronts 
in three lapels, showing edge of apricot silk, and or- 
namented with jet and Strass buttons, Tight sleeves 
with triple rufletops. Corselet and cuffs of black 
satin. Black mousseline blouse. Black and white 
lace jabot, collar ruff, and frilis at wrist. 


Fig. 3432—Russet straw hat, high broad crown 
and straight brim. Panache of black feathers onthe 
left, and bows and crown-band of corn color and 
black striped ribbon on the right. 
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SOME SEASONABLE NOTES 


PRECAUTION FOR RAINY WEATHER YACHTING 


S a yachting experience is not continu- 
A ously spenc under blue skies, balmy 
winds and smooth waters, it is nec- 
essary in choosing one’s outfit for a cruise to 
be intelligently provided with the necessary 
paraphernalia. Tailor, couturiéres and mil- 
liners can, in a limited way, and with self- 
interested motives, advise certain garments 
and styles, but it is the actual experience of 
several seasons of this varying pleasure-giving 
sport that is of value. The amateur and 
inexperienced is apt to provide only for fine 
weather, and is forgetful of the fact that one’s 
accommodations aboard ship are decidedly 
limited. Each garment therefore needs to be 
suited to the actual requirements, and not 
exceed the capacity of a small steamer trunk, 
First of all, one needs warm under and outer 
garments, as well as those of lighter weight, 
for the thermometer, even during a short 
cruise, is liable to go out of sight at either end 
and so plunge its innocent victims into a 
tropical or an arctic temperature. Then, it is 
not only necessary to make provision for the 
temperature, but there are many off days of 
fog and rain that make a mackintosh, a golf 
cape and reefer not only necessary, but indis- 
pensable. White petticoats, no matter how 
tempting they may be with daintiness, and 
high-heel shoes, are as unsuited to yachting 
as are dark skirts and rubber-sole shoes to 
the ball-room. 


SKIRTS AND SHOES 


Everything has its place, and dark-colored 
silk or moreen petticoats, and rubber-sole 
low-heel shoes certainly belong here. Decks 
and companionways are as often wet and 
damp as they are dry, and certainly there is 
nothing more unsightly than bedraggled 
skirts, and they are an inevitable result, except 
when at anchor a fine day. High-heeled 
shoes, no matter how becoming one may con- 
sider them, are not practical or yachtsman- 
like, for when a vessel is careening and 
pitching one needs a sure foundation, When 
going below, generally down a steep and nar- 
row companionway, one needs to feel sure of 
reaching there safely without the probability 
of being unceremoniously precipitated by 
catching superfluously high heels in the stair- 
covering. In fact, these details concerning 
skirts and shoes, always important, are the 
first requisites under these special conditions, 
for one never knows what mad pranks the 
wind may not play with these parts of femi- 
nine attire, and so reveal utter ignorance, or 
falsely represent one as being careless in these 
details; they should therefore be in perfect 
condition and suited to the occasion and its 
requirements. 


HATS, VEILS AND SHIRT-WAIST 


A sailor hat is most suitable to wear when 
going to and from the yacht and when at an- 
chor, but a yachting cap, which can be 
securely pinned to the hair, is the more 
practical when sailing, for it is soft and pli- 
able, and permits one to recline. A brown 
tissue veil is a much-needed article to protect 
one from the sun and wind. Brown has been 
proven to possess antidoting qualities, and so 
enables one to preserve her skin in a nice 
condition. Of course plenty of shirt-waists 
will be needed, and neckties of black satin, 
white mull and of colored lawn to match each 
shirt, and also black and white leather belts, 
with a nautical buckle, While one does not 
require a variety of gowns, they need to be 
suited to their peculiar requirements. 


USEFUL COSTUME MATERIALS 


For actual use and every-day sailing noth 
ing takes the place of a dark blue serge, and 
the cravenette serge, being waterproof, is 
particularly desirable, for one never knows 
when the waves may not play sad havoc with 
one’s toilette, and a bath of salt water is not 
as improving to our artificial and self. pro- 
vided covering as it is to our natural one. 
Gowns of this material can be made very be- 
coming with as many nautical symbols as one 
chooses, but gilt braid and the picturesque 
generally belong to fine days, while at anchor, 
when going ashore and when making visits 
from one floating summer home to another. 
Upon these occasions one’s fancy for gowns 
may have free play ’mid white and gaily 





colored serges, ducks, Russian crash and 
bright mohairs ; and as the designs this season 
among tailors and gown-makers are particu- 
larly fetching one cannot fail to combine 
both the becoming and the practical. As a 
compliment to one’s host and for cne’s own 
gratification as well, it is a happy suggestion 
to use the owner’s private yacht signal em- 
broidered on the left sleeve and the stock col- 
lar of each gown, on one’s caps and wher- 
ever else it may look well. 


NECESSARY IMPEDIMENTA 


There are so many pretty pins, buckles, 
hat pins and other yachting insignia that it is 
possible to be decidedly sporty in this direc- 
tion, and so make conversation and give 
pleasure to all whom one meets. It is nec- 





Fig. 3431—White Manilla toque, broad crown. 
Brim ruched with white tulle and tulle scarf twisted 
into wide loops on the left. Shaded pink roses on 
the right, repeated in cache-peigne and clustered on 
crown, with white aigrette. 


essary to take one or two dinner bodices and 
a black skirt, for, of course, it is necessary 
to dress for dinner ; and then, too, one must 
be somewhat prepared for outside social 
emergencies, which are liable to arise at each 
anchorage as well as among the neighboring 
yachts. 


THE WAIL OF THE GOLFER 
I 
Inked sweetness long-drawn-out 
I The game of golf should be, 
But, oh ! the bitterness of soul 
Those links have been for me ! 
n 
Whene'er I drive from off the ‘‘ tee’ 
I place the ball with care ; 


The earth I heap beneath it with 
A quite professional air. 


> 


I 
Above my head the club I swirl 
With just the proper twist ; 
In sundry showers the earth flies high, 
The ball I’ve somehow missed. 
Iv 
And when at last I’m fairly off, 
And feel my spirits rise, 
That blessed ball takes the first chance 
To vanish from my eyes. 
v 
In vain we search each tuft of grass, 
The caddy small and I ; 
With patient to] o’erturn each stone, 
And underneath it pry. 
vI 
And when my temper’s rasped to rage, 
And I have spoiled my clothes, 
The caddy finds that spheroid small 
Beneath his very nose. 
vil 
“ Stone walls do not a prison make,” 
So sang the bard of old ; 
But if he’d once played golf, I’m sure, 
A different tale he'd told, 


vill 


For, worse than foozling off a tee— 
Worse e’en than losing balls— 

More dread than bunker or than stitch, 
Is driving into walls, 


Ix 


For every other sort of crime 
You trump up an excuse ; 

But for the man who sticks in walls 
Good golfers have no use. 


AN INTELLIGENT LIBRARIAN 
THE FRIENDLY AID HOUSE 


N these hot summer days, when the city 
teems with bad odors, and the news- 
papers publish accounts of seaside excur- 

sions and summer homes for the poor, it is 
well to notice what is being done for those 
who cannot ‘pare time for a week’s or even a 
day’s vacation. The settlements in Delancy 
and Rivington Streets, the vacation schools, 
the Day Nurseries where older children may 
go to play, and many other places within the 
city limits, are havens of rest and coolness 
from the heated rooms of the tenements. 

The Friendly Aid House on East Thirty- 

fourth Street presents in the midst of a very 
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white pekiné untrimmed. 
blouse. 





a perfect hive of industry, for there are clubs 
of all kinds, a kindergarten, sewing and 
cooking classes, and organized assistance for 
carrying ‘* friendly aid ** through the district. 
There is one point, however, which cannot 
be passed over, as just the usual work done at 
such a house open to the neighborhood. No 
one can read the small pamphlet written by 
Miss Edith G. Putnam, the librarian, with- 
out realizing that she is directing and advis- 
ing the distribution of the volumes in a 
remarkably wise and interesting way. She 
writes : **'To throw open to children and un- 
educated people libraries of twenty-five thou- 
sand volumes seems to me worse than 
absurdity. For the mature students no library 
can be too large, but if the end is to help 
working people to read with some advantage 
to themselves the method pursued must be 
entirely different.’’ So the small library of 
less than a thousand volumes is carefully dis- 
tributed with, as far as possible, distinct 
relation to the readers’ needs and a kindly in- 
terest sustained by talking it over. It is in- 
teresting to note that she finds each nation 
has its special ideas as to what constitutes 
a nice book, the Irish liking domestic 
stories of good and bad little people, while 
those of German parentage read more serious 
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Fig. 3438-—Casino toilette. Skirt of black and 


White mousseline plissé 


Boléro of grass lawn elaborately incrusted 


with lace, and yellow mousseline plissés on the edge 
of large pointed revers, headed by narrow black vel- 
vet, Black satia corselet and yellow mousseline bow. 


unsavory neighborhood an appearance of 
cheerful and pleasing thought. It is the 
headquarters for numerous young people, 
who would otherwise wander up and down 
the streets and along the dark docks, trying 
to catch a breath of fresh air after the day’s 
confinement in shops and close workrooms. 
The front basement of the house is used as a 
café, where tea and coffee, simple food and 
the daily papers are to be had. It is fitted up 
cosily in the style of an English tavern, and 
its cheerful aspect makes it a serious rival of 
the dingy saloons which abound on every 
block. At the back is a gymnasium fur- 
nished with fine modern apparatus, and lib- 
eral hot and cold baths, which are well 
patronized, Indeed, it was long ago proved 
that, given facilities for bathing, they are 
certain of appreciation. One of the flat roofs 
has been concreted and surrounded by a high 
railing, so that it makes a nice roof garden 
where any air that is stirring is sure to be 
found. Of course in the winter the house is 


works thoroughly, and are several years in 
advance of other children. The library for 
adults Miss Putnam is preparing very slowly, 
deeming quality much more to be desired 
than quantity. To the tired-out clerk a 
novel is the only relaxation she can have, and, 
to quote from Miss Putnam once more, who 
wisely puts the question, ‘*‘ It seems impossi- 
ble ro expect the shop girl, tired out with her 
day’s grind, to use her untrained mind in 
serious reading, and all we can hope to do is 
to keep vicious books out of her hands.’’ 
The Friendly Aid is in itself a name so 
kindly that one does not marvel at the suc- 
cess which the workers have had in making 
the house a centre of attraction. Among 
the officers are Warren H. Goddard, Miss J. 
F. Tuckerman, Edward G. Caswell, Francis 
Sedgwick Child, Miss Cooper, Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore C. Williams, Miss Edith Bryce, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Ewart, Miss Edith 
G. Putnam, Mr. and Mrs. S. Sydney Smith, 
Miss Edith Kendall, Mrs. Frederic P, Forster. 
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